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A  pledge  renewed 
for  1933  •  •  • 


CONTAINERS 

as  fine  as  knowledge,  experience  and  workman¬ 
ship  can  build. 

CLOSING  MACHINES 

unexcelled  in  efficiency,  reliability  and  speed; 


TECHNICAL  AID 


which  is  practical,  scientific,  thorough  —  on  all 
canning  questions; 


SERVICE 


rendered  by  plants  near  all  canning  centers,  and 
bv  sales  offices  from  coast  to  coast. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


THE  CANN  I  NC  TRADE 


January  30, 1933 


HORMEL  MAGNETIC  TURN  TABLE 


HORMEL  MAGNETIC  TURN  TABLE  FOR  TIN  PLATE 

(Patent  Pending) 


»  «  FOR  TIN  PLATE. 

For  turning  tin  sheets  from  length-wise  to  cross¬ 
wise  or  visa  versa.  Can  be  applied  to  a  great 
many  other  duties  in  tin  printing  and  can  making 
factories  for  turning  sheets  from  one  position  to 
another  before  the  next  operation. 

Magnetic  Turning  Device  and  Adjustable  Oscil¬ 
lating  Side  Gauges  assure  accuracy  and  positive¬ 
ness  with  perfect  register. 

aho  manufacturers  of 

Automatic  Tin  Plate  Drying  Ovens. 

Offset  Proving  Presses.  Transfer  Devices. 

Plain  Coating  and  Varnishing  Machines 
Magnetic  Tin  Plate  Cleaning  Machines. 
Magnetic  Spot  Coating  Machines. 


Write  For  Full  Particulars. 


CHARLES  WAGNER  LITHO.  MACHINERY  CO.,  INC. 

51  -  55  PARK  AVE.,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J, 


***' 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MA»N  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD.  . 


RTON  .W.  VA 


NEW^P 
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TOP 

FALSE,  WIRED 

N 


COVER 
IN  PLACE 


NECKINQ-IN  ATTACHMENT 


CHMENT  LOCK-SEAMER  FLANSER  DOUBLE-SEAM  ERS 

The  output  of  this  line  is  250  cans  per  minute 


DRY  PACKAGE  CANS  MADE 
BY  CAMERON  MACHINERY 

This  splendid  new  type  of  can  has  several  important  fea¬ 
tures  which  should  interest  you.  When  the  cover  of  this 
can  is  in  place  it  rests  tightly  upon  the  shoulder  made  by 
the  reduced  diameter  of  the  nech.  The  outside  diameter 
of  the  cover  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  body,  so  that  when 
the  lid  is  on,  the  outside  surface  is  smooth  for  labeling. 
The  label  mahes  a  sure  seal,  and  the  contents  of  the  can 
will  not  sift  out. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Double  Seamer  attaches  the 
can  bottom  it  also  rolls  over  the  top  of  the  body.  This 
last  feature,  which  greatly  improves  the  can,  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  section  of  this  can. 


For  Coffee^  Baking 
Powder  and  other 
Non- Liquid  Products 


No.  300  Lockseam 
Bodymaker  with 
Neckins-in  Attach¬ 
ment. 
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READY  FOR  1933 


WITH  the  new  year 
offering  brighter 
prospects  for  the  Can¬ 
ning  Industry,  it  will  pay 
every  Canner  to  carefully 
study  the  steps  necessary 
to  insure  better  profits 
for  the  1933  pack.  And, 
whatever  your  problems  may  be.  Conti¬ 
nental  offers  every  facility  for  even  greater 
service  in  1933. 

Continental  pledges  to  the  Canning 
Industry  for  the  new  year,  as  it  has  for 
more  than  a  quarter-century,  the  highest 
quality  cans;  closing  machines  for  every 
canning  need;  Research;  Merchandising, 
and  other  service  features  which  are  prov¬ 
ing  of  such  value  to  Canners.  Backing  this 
pledge  are  not  only  Continental’s  great  re¬ 
sources— its  39  plants  at  principal  distri¬ 
bution  points,  but  also  its  large  and  ex¬ 
perienced  organization  ready  to  serve  you. 

©  ©  © 


1933 
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IT*S  BETTER  PACKED  IN  TIN 


A  Merchandising  Year? 


TiERE  is  every  indication  that  Can¬ 
ners  this  year  will  give  their  sales, 
marketing  and  distribution  problems  more 
careful  consideration  than  ever  before. 
With  many  Canners  realizing  that  good, 
sound  merchandising  and  selling  plans 
will  make  the  1933  pack  the  most  profit¬ 
able  in  recent  times  ...  it  looks  like  a 
“merchandising  year.” 

To  increase  the  sales  of  your  Brands, 
maintain  your  quality  standards  and  plan 
right  now  to  merchandise  them  intelli¬ 
gently  and  continuously.  Continental, 
through  its  Helpful  Service,  will  be  glad 
to  cooperate  with  Canners  who  are 
anxious  to  increase  profits  through  timely 
merchandising  and  selling  plans. 


J.  M.  PORTER 
District  Sales 
Manager 
New  Orleans 


R.  C.  WESTERMAN 
Asst.  District 
Sales  Manager 
New  Orleans 


C.  H.  HULBERT 
Sales  Representa¬ 
tive,  Houston, 
Texas 


That  an  increasing  number  of 
Canners  throughout  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  are  turning  to 
Continental  is  a  tribute  to  the  service 
rendered  by  these  sales  representatives 
of  our  New  Orleans  District  Sales 
Office,  which  is  Iwated  at  521  North 
Scott  Street,  Their  knowledge  and 
long  exjjerience,  backed  by  the  tre¬ 
mendous  resources  of  Continental,  en¬ 
able  them  to  be  of  real  assistance  to 
Canners  facing  j)roduction  or  mer¬ 
chandising  problems. 

Important,  too,  in  serving  Canners, 
is  the  new  Harvey  Plant,  a  model  of 
can-making  efficiency,  which  is  now  in 
o[)eration.  Canners  in  these  States, 
anxious  to  pack  for  better  profits  in 
1933,  will  do  well  to  discuss  their 
problems  with  these  experienced  Con¬ 
tinental  men. 


January  SO,  19SS 
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EDITORIALS 

A  T  THE  CONVENTION — As  was  to  be  suposed, 
the  vast  majority  of  canners,  the  country  over, 
/  \  stayed  at  home ;  but  on  that  account  there  are 

more  waiting  eagerly  for  word  about  this  meeting,  and 
particularly  what  the  Convention  did,  if  anything.  It 
is  of  small  moment  whether  the  Conveniton  attendance 
is  40  per  cent  or  80  per  cent  of  normal,  and  since  there 
is  no  definite  registration,  the  answer  becomes  a  ques¬ 
tion — an  opinion — and  it  can  be  left  as  such. 

Chicago  did  itself  proud  in  the  quality  of  the 
weather  served;  and  a  casual  glance  at  the  throngs 
on  the  streets  seems  to  contradict  the  feeling  of  depres¬ 
sion  produced  by  the  smokeless  stacks  and  idle  fac¬ 
tories  seen  as  the  train  approaches  the  heart  of  the 
city,  and  tends  to  make  one  overlook  the  fact  that  a 
great  hotel,  adjoining  the  Stevens,  Convention  head¬ 
quarters,  closed  its  doors  as  the  Conventionites  assem¬ 
bled.  Such  casualties  are  becoming  so  commonplace  as 
to  no  longer  cause  comment ;  even  a  flurry  of  bursting 
banks  in  this  central  Western  region,  as  is  now  going 
on,  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  Certainly  they  are 
not  nice  subjects  to  dwell  upon,  and  yet  the  repercus¬ 
sions,  as  our  modern  writers  express  it,  are  heard  in 
the  Convention,  not  on  the  floor  of  the  meetings,  but 
in  the  lobbies  and  in  the  places  where  the  crowd 
gathers. 

The  crowd  is  well  dressed;  looks  prosperous,  and  is 
making  a  manly  effort  to  keep  a  stiff  upper-lip  while 
it  says  “there  will  be  no  business,”  “the  canners  have 
lost  the  last  dollar  of  equity  in  their  business,”  etc. 
And  then  when  you  get  the  individual  to  himself,  if  he 
be  a  machinery  or  supply  man,  he  tells  you  that  there 
is  business  showing,  that  he  has  actually  sold  more,  or 
at  least  has  more  prospects  at  this  Convention,  than 
he  did  during  the  whole  Convention  last  year,  when 
he  had  an  exhibit,  which  was  supposed  to  help  pro¬ 
mote  orders.  And  if  it  be  a  canner,  he  will  say  “these 
buyers  have  allowed  their  stocks  to  run  too  low,  but 
they  now  ask  delivery  in  such  short  time  as  to  make 
it  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  comply.”  And  another 
form  of  complaint,  indicating,  however,  the  presence 
of  orders,  is  that  when  they  name  a  price  the  buyer 
snaps  back  “delivered.”  That  leads  to  argument,  be¬ 
cause  the  price  named  was  f.  o.  b.  factory.  And  so 
it  goes. 

There  is  no  one  who  does  not  recognize  that  stocks 
of  canned  foods  are  in  such  comparatively  small  supply 
that  if  there  were  even  a  small  amount  of  cooperative 
spirit  among  canners,  the  whole  face  of  trading  could 


be  changed  over  night.  The  jobbers  are  clean;  they 
must  have  goods,  cannot  possibly  get  along  without 
canned  foods,  despite  the  propaganda  they  keep  con¬ 
tinually  putting  out  about  the  competition  of  raw 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  which  canners  swallow 
hook,  line  and  sinker,  as  they  intend  the  canners  shaU 
do.  The  jobbers  and  retailers  know  there  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  canned  foods.  That  could  readily  be  proved 
if  the  canners  withdraw  canned  foods  and  told  the 
jobbers  and  retailers  to  use  the  raw  produce.  You 
would  then  hear  such  cursing  of  raw  produce  as  you 
cannot  now  dream  possible.  They  use  the  propaganda 
as  a  smokescreen  to  keep  prices  on  canned  foods  down, 
not  because  they  believe  or  want  raw  products.  And 
because,  of  course,  they  get  the  desired  results  from 
the  canners.  In  other  words,  the  canners  “fall  for  it.” 

We  mentioned  above  “if  the  canners  only  had  some 
confidence  in  fellow  canners,”  and  that  is  the  rock  on 
which  every  effort  to  help  the  canned  foods  market 
splits.  Here  is  a  truth  which  every  owner  of  canned 
foods  stocks  ought  to  ponder  on,  think  seriously  about, 
and  then  act  upon — ^thoroughly  on  his  own  account, 
for  his  own  benefit: 

IF  ALL  canned  foods  prices  were  advanced  10c  per 
dozen — or  enough  to  return  cost  plus  not  less  than  5c 
per  dozen  profit,  and  held  there  with  firm  determina¬ 
tion,  the  market  would  move  up  to  those  advance 
prices  in  24  hours !  Never  mind  what  the  “other  fel¬ 
low”  is  doing.  Do  your  own  job.  Take  present  prices 
on  the  quality  goods  you  know  you  have — not  the 
quality  you  hope  to  “get  by”  with,  or  hope  to  palm 
off  as  and  never  succeed.  Set  up  each  grade  as 
you  know  it  to  be  10c  above  present  prices ;  the  better 
qualities  the  same  way — move  the  whole  market  up. 
Stick  to  it — and  the  buyers  will  not  only  pay  you  the 
price,  but  will  thank  God  you  have  come  to  your  senses 
and  put  some  stability  into  canned  foods  prices. 

You’ll  ask  what  is  the  market?  If  you  drive  out 
into  the  country  and  want  to  buy  a  dozen  or  more 
eggs,  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  or  a  roasting  chicken — the 
man  or  woman  you  try  to  buy  from  will  look  at  the 
prices  quoted  in  the  daily  paper — and  you’ll  pay  that 
or  you  won’t  get  the  stuff!  The  farmer  wants  market 
price,  and  the  published  price  is  his  market  price. 

You  have  canned  foods  prices  published  in  this 
issue,  and  they  are  market  prices.  Why  can’t  you  show 
at  least  as  much  business  sense  as  the  farmer  above 
referred  to  ?  Let  the  buyer  rave  that  our  prices  are  not 
correct;  that  he  has  better  prices.  Buyers  of  country 
produce  do  the  same  thing,  but  those  buyers  pay  the 
daily  paper  prices  or  they  do  not  get  the  goods. 

You  complain  that  there  is  no  money  in  canning! 
How  can  there  be  if  you  let  the  buyer  “rig”  the  mew:- 
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ket  against  you  by  tales  of  what  others  are  doing? 

If  the  farmer  can  stand — and  he  does — why  can’t  you  ? 

There  was  never  a  better  opportunity  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  your  market  than  you  have  right  now.  And  it 
is  not  a  matter  for  Conventions,  or  agreements  among 
a  lot  of  canners.  It  is  an  individual  matter — up  to  each 
canner,  rests  solely  on  each  canner,  and  it  seems  to  us 
your  own  self-interest  would  be  sufficient  to  make  you 
stand  firm.  At  present  prices  you  will  be  driven  out 
of  business.  They  are  too  low — ^below  cost.  You  are 
entitled  to  a  fair  profit  and  the  consumers  will  gladly 
pay  you  that  profit.  It  is  the  wholesaler  or  jobber  who 
is  denying  you  it — not  the  consumers. 

But  what  did  they  do  at  the  Convention? 

Well,  the  answer,  apparently,  to  “what  determines 
canned  foods  prices”  is:  The  purchasing  ability  of 
the  consuming  public !  Nothing  particularly  new  about 
that;  if  they  haven’t  the  money,  they  can’t  buy.  But 
the  experts  are  busy  devising  a  chart  to  teach  you  how 
to  set  your  prices  in  conformity  with  the  buying  ability 
of  the  consumers.  That  is  a  harder  task  and  rather 
intricate  for  even  the  most  experienced. 

Personally,  we  do  not  believe  present  prices  on 
canned  foods  represent  the  limit  of  consumer  ability 
or  anywhere  near  it.  They  make  a  great  outcry  that 
any  advance  in  price  drives  away  the  buyers — meaning 
the  little  housewife  or  family  buyer.  The  truth  is  these 
good  little  buyers  are  today  in  wonderment  at  the 
extremely  low  prices  at  which  they  can  buy  good 
canned  foods.  In  truth  the  prices,  at  retail,  are  so  low 
as  to  be  actually  hurting  the  sales.  They  fear  some¬ 
thing  must  be  wrong  with  the  goods,  because  they 
consider  them  too  cheap! 

But  this  is  as  much  as  has  been  done  at  this  Con¬ 
vention  so  far,  and  it  is  not  much. 

Strange  to  say,  there  is  a  noticeable  lack  of  inclina¬ 
tion  to  discuss  questions  on  the  floor.  They  listen, 
vote  yes,  and  the  matter  dies.  We  had  thought  the 
reverse  would  be  the  case. 

Later  on,  in  other  issues,  we  will  tell  you  more. 

BRITISH  FISH  CANNING  COMPANY  TO 
BE  FORMED 

A  CCORDING  to  information  received  in  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of 
/  \  the  Department  of  Commerce  from  George  M. 

Southworth,  of  the  office  of  the  Commercial  Attache 
at  London,  a  decision  to  establish  a  chain  of  fish  can¬ 
ning  factories  around  the  coast  of  Britain  was  an¬ 
nounced  recently  by  the  National  Canning  Company, 
Ltd.  This  company  has  been  engaged  solely  in  the 
canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables  at  their  six  factories 
throughout  England. 

It  is  now  proposed  that  a  separate  company  be 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  canning  fish,  and  the  first 
of  the  canneries  will  be  at  Dundee,  where  the  neces¬ 
sary  plant  is  being  installed.  An  existing  fish  canning 
company  has  been  acquired,  and  their  technical  staff 
absorbed  by  the  new  company.  Plans  have  already 
been  made  for  new  factories  capable  of  dealing  with 
supplies  from  all  the  important  fishing  ports  along  the 
east  and  south  coast. 
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TOMATO  jUICE  MUST  CONFORM  WITH  THE 
FRENCH  MARKING  AND  STAMPING 
REQUIREMENTS 

A  CCORDING  to  information  received  in  the  De- 
partment  of  Commerce  from  American  Consul 
/  \  Henry  S.  Waterman  at  Saigon,  French  Indo- 

China,  another  case  has  just  arisen  where  the  French 
law  of  July  11,  1906,  has  been  applied  to  the  detriment 
of  American  trade  with  Indo-China.  The  large  im¬ 
porting  firm  of  Boy-Landry  &  Co.  of  Saigon,  Shanghai 
and  other  cities  in  the  Far  East,  imported  ten  cases 
of  tomato  juice  from  the  United  States.  The  customs 
interpreted  the  above  mentioned  law  as  applying  to 
tomato  juice  and  ordered  that  the  cases  be  re-exported 
immediately,  because  they  did  not  have  stamped  on 
the  tins  the  words  “Etats-Unis  d’Amerique.”  This 
is  the  first  shipment  of  American  tomato  juice  ever 
received  in  French  Indo-China  and  was  imported  by 
Boy-Landry  &  Co.  to  sense  out  the  market. 

Attention  is  called  to  American  exporters  handling 
tomato  juice  of  the  decision  to  the  effect  that  every 
tin  must  have  stamped  upon  it  in  relief  or  impressed 
in  conspicuous  latin  characters  of  at  least  four  milli¬ 
meters  in  height  in  the  middle  of  the  cover  or  upon 
the  bottom  or  in  a  portion  not  bearing  any  impression 
the  words  “Etats-Unis  d’Amerique,”  if  shipped  to 
France  or  any  French  colony  or  possession. 

CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 

NOTE — Secretaries  will  help  their  meetings  and 
render  a  real  service  to  all  interested  by  keeping  this 
column  well  and  accurately  posted.  Send  full  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  date  and  place  of  meetings. 

FEBRUARY  7-8,  1933 — ^Tennessee  Canners,  Hotel 
Andrew  Jackson,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Annual. 
FEBRUARY  22-23,  1933— Virginia  Canners,  Hotel 
Patrick  Henry,  Roanoke,  Va.  Annual. 
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TWO  NEW  MACHINES 

For  CORN  CANNERS 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  UNIVERSAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Cuts  either  cream  style  or  whole  grain  corn 

Here  is  the  machine  you  have  been  waiting  for.  It  is  a  new 
double  rotary  head  corn  cutter  that  will  cut  either  whole  grain 
corn,  cut  kernel  corn,  or  the  finest  cream  style  corn  you  ever  saw. 

In  making  cream  style  corn  this  new  cutter  scrapes  the  cobs  so 
thoroughly  that  your  yield  in  cans  per  ton  is  increased  10  per  cent 
to  25  per  cent. 

Think  what  this  means.  At  least  $3.00  more  value  in  canned  corn 
per  ton  of  raw  product.  Its  capacity  is  two  tons  per  hour  there¬ 
fore,  will  increase  your  revenue  $6.00  per  hour  or  $60.00  per  day 
per  machine.  Can  you  offord  not  to  investigate  it? 

Perhaps  more  important  even  than  this  remarkable  earning  is  the 
fact  that  through  its  absolutely  uniform  cutting  it  will  produce 
for  you  the  finest  cream  style  corn  you  ever  packed. 

Many  canners  are  planning  to  install  new  Universal  Corn  Cutters 
so  that  they  can  pack  either  whole  grain  or  cream  style  corn  at 
will  over  the  same  line  of  machinery. 

This  new  machine  cuts  splendid  whole  grain  corn  and  the  finest 
cream  style  ever  produced. 

Send  for  full  information. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  HIGH  PRESSURE 
CORN  WASHER 

A  brand  new  high  pressure  cleaning  system  for  canneries. 

If  you  are  packing  whole  grain  corn  you  have  always  realized  that 
while  rotary  washers  were  splendid  for  corn  that  was  going  into 
the  cream  style  pack,  they  were  not  ideal  for  corn  to  be  canned 
whole  grain  style.  Bruising  must  be  absolutely  eliminated  in 
whole  grain  corn  to  avoid  undue  waste. 

Here  is  good  news  for  you.  Not  only  does  the  High  Pressure 
W  asher  eliminate  every  bit  of  bruising  but  it  actually  does  a  much 
more  thorough  job  of  cleaning  than  can  possibly  be  done  in  any 
low  pressure  washer,  rotary  or  otherwise. 

Every  corn  canner  needs  this  washer.  It  will  help  you  pack  the 
cleanest,  nicest  corn  you  ever  canned. 

Install  this  High  Pressure  Washer  complete  with  its  pump  which 
supplies  water  at  tremendous  pressure,  350  to  400  lbs.  Then  you 
can  pipe  your  plant  for  high  pressure  cleaning  of  floors,  equip¬ 
ment  etc.,  at  very  small  additional  expense.  The  saving  in  water 
and  labor  will  soon  pay  for  the  complete  system. 

You  will  use  only  one-third  as  much  water  and  about  one-tenth  the 
labor  now  required  for  cleaning  at  the  end  of  each  run. 

Let  us  send  complete  details. 


OTHER  NEW  SPRAGUE-SELLS  MACHINES 


Hi-Speed  Filler 

High  Pressure  Cleaning  System 
Motor  Driven  Super  Husker 
Twin  Reel  Grader 

Combination  Washer  -  Sorter 


Lewis  Quality  Grader 
Olney  Duo  Washer 
Peerless  Juice  Filler 
Peerless  Giant  Washer 
Scalder  for  Tomatoes 


Send  for  supplement  to  catalog  S- 1 00  cooering  all  nem  machines  in  our  line 


SPRAGIIE-SELLS  CORPORATION 


Dip,  of  Food  Machinery  Corp, 


HOOPESTON 


ILLINOIS 
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CROP  DEPARTMENT 

By  CROP  EXPERTS. 

Latest  Developments  In  Seed  Improvement 


Crop  Pest  Control  » 


MAKING  SWEET  CORN 
VARIETIES  TO  ORDER 

The  current  methods  in  corn  breeding  were  re¬ 
viewed.  Imbreeding  the  normally  cross  fertilized 
plants  such  as  corn  brings  about  a  segregation  into 
a  great  array  of  strains  which  breed  true  for  their 
characteristic  physical  types,  and  habits  of  growth. 
These  strains  are  commonly  of  low  vigor  and  product¬ 
iveness.  An  immediate  return  to  normal  vigor  may, 
however,  be  effected  by  outcrossing  these  inbred 
strains. 

Inbreeding  sweet  com  was  begun  at  the  Ohio  State 
University  in  1924,  using  125  ears  selected  from  the 
Pressing  strain  of  Narrow  Grain  Evergreen.  In  1928 
and  subsequent  years  the  following  combinations  of 
outcrosses  were  made: 

Single  cross — The  cross  between  2  inbred  strains. 

Double  cross — The  cross  between  2  single  crosses. 
It  involves  4  inbred  strains. 

Top  cross — The  cross  between  an  inbred  strain  and 
the  parent  variety  of  open-pollinated  corn. 

Synthetic  variety — The  combinations  of  a  large 
number  of  inbred  strains. 

Measurements  on  variability  showed  the  following 
relationships  to  hold;  hybrids  came  into  silk  within 
a  shorter  period  than  the  parent  variety  of  open- 
pollinated  Evergreen.  Single  crosses  showed  less  vari¬ 
ability  in  silking  date,  than  the  other  hybrid  combi¬ 
nations.  Within  a  range  of  5  days  only  45  per  cent  of 
the  primary  shoot  silks  appeared  on  the  parent  variety, 
'  while  71  per  cent  appeared  on  the  single  crosses,  59 
per  cent  on  the  double  crosses,  58  per  cent  on  the 
synthetic  variety  and  63  per  cent  on  the  top  crosses. 
The  inclusion  of  secondary  shoots  increased  the  range 
in  all  cases.  Some  hybrids  have  very  few  secondary 


Growers’  Problems 


By  G.  H.  Stringfield 

Associate  Agronomist,  Ohio  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Agent,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Given  at  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Ohio  Canners’  Association. 

shoots.  The  range  in  appearance  of  shoot  silks  is 
closely  correlated  with  the  range  in  arrival  at  canning 
stage. 

Data  on  variability  in  plant  height,  ear  weight,  ear 
length,  ear  diameter,  cob  diameter,  kernel  depth  and 
pericarp  toughness,  gave  statistical  evidence  that  uni¬ 
formity  of  product  is  generally  greatest  in  the  single 
crosses,  least  in  the  open  pollinated  variety,  and  inter¬ 
mediate  in  the  double  crosses  and  other  combinations 
of  crosses.  It  was  shown  that  variability  in  the  double 
crosses  was  definitely  influenced  by  the  variation 
among  their  component  inbred  strains.  It  follows  that 
variability  in  double  crosses  can  be  reduced  by  rigid 
selection  of  the  lines  used  to  make  them. 

The  double  cross  has  an  important  advantage  over 
the  single  cross  in  production  of  seed  because  seed  can 
be  produced  on  vigorous  plants  rather  than  on  the 
weakly  growing  inbred  strains. 

In  general,  the  better  hybrids  have  the  following 
advantages  over  open  pollinated  varieties: 

They  are  more  productive. 

They  provide  a  greater  choice  in  selection  of  types 
for  specific  purposes.  And  it  is  in  this  respect  that 
sweet  corn  varieties  can  be  “made  to  order”  in  hybrids 
much  more  rapidly  than  was  ever  before  possible  by 
simple  selection. 

The  chief  disadvantage  of  the  hybrids  is  in  seed 
cost.  This  follows  from  the  necessity  of  using  fresh 
hybrid  seed  each  year.  Single  crosses  drop  about  one- 
third  in  productiveness  in  the  second  generation,  and 
double  crosses  drop  from  5  to  30  per  cent. 

Caution  in  purchase  of  hybrids  is  essential.  Not  all 
hybrids  are  good,  and  not  all  good  ones  are  adapted 
to  one  specific  locality.  Know  your  seedman. 
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quality  seed  peas 

Canners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  p>ossess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


. .  division  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKIIMG  COMPAIMY,  Inc. 

'l^acken  of  J^killips  Judicious  Qual'dij  Canned  ^oo<)s 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  L.S.A. 


Zastrow  Round  Disc  Elxhauster 


Better  because  it  embodies  features  suitable  to 
every  CANNER. 

Simple,  Rigid,  Durable,  Get-At-Able,  gives  unin¬ 
terrupted  service. 

Cans  are  transferred  on  smooth  machined  discs 
by  friction  (No  gear  teeth  disc  to  tip  and  jam 
cans). 

Saves  steam,  Saves  space. 

ZASTROW  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Manafaetarert 

Foot  Thames  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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Some  Notes  On  Blanching  Peas 

By  LeRoy  V.  Strasburger 

Director,  Technical  Service  Department,  Metal  Package  Corporation, 
at  Wisconsin  Canner’s  Association  Convention. 


A  CCORDING  to  Webster  the  word  blanch  is  an 
intransitive  verb,  meaning  to  “take  the  color 
/  \  out  of.”  To  the  canner  of  peas  the  word  blanch 

does  not  indicate  a  color  removal  but  rather  describes 
a  scald  or  pre-cook  in  hot  water  or  steam.  A  careful 
observer  might  term  the  blanching  operation  the  can- 
ners’  hobby,  for  each  pea  packer  varies  the  procedure 
from  that  of  his  competitor  and  thus  imparts  his  own 
individuality  to  his  pack.  The  French  canner,  striving 
for  high  quality,  employs  an  expert  to  kettle  blanch 
the  peas  in  small  quantities.  This  closely  follows  the 
pre-w'ar  method  of  German  dye  manufacture  where 
the  brilliant  color  could  only  be  uniformly  produced 
in  small  quantities  by  highly  experienced  technicians. 
Each  of  our  canners  or  factory  superintendents  has 
become  expert  in  his  own  individual  method  of  blanch¬ 
ing.  This  has  given  rise  to  a  wide  variance  in  methods 
and  we  find  blanching  temperatures  varying  from  180 
to  210  degrees  F.  and  the  length  of  blanch  from  two 
and  one-half  to  thirty  minutes  on  peas  of  similar 
quality.  There  may  be  justification  for  both  high  and 
low  temperatures  and  for  long  and  short  blanching 
times  but  not  for  the  same  peas.  There  must  be  some 
yardstick  or  measure  that  will  serve  as  a  guide  in 
arriving  at  a  satisfactory  blanch  for  a  given  lot  of 
peas. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  some  controlled  experi¬ 
mental  lots  of  Alaska  peas  were  canned  in  Virginia 
during  the  1931  season.  The  work  was  done  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Mr.  Frank  M.  Shook  of  the  Tri-State 
Packers  Association.  The  results  brought  no  facts  to 
light  that  were  distinctly  novel  and  the  ultimate  find¬ 
ings  seemed  to  be  very  much  in  keeping  with  those  of 
prior  investigators. 

We  decided  to  limit  our  experiments  to  a  single 
sieve  size  and  selected  the  No.  4  Alaska  pea  for  the 
work  at  hand.  All  of  the  peas  used  were  taken  from 
the  same  lot,  representing  the  cutting  from  a  single 
field.  The  peas  were  vined,  run  through  a  Clipper 
cleaner  and  then  graded  for  size.  The  temperature  of 
the  blancher  was  adjusted  (thermometer  placed  at  the 
discharge  end)  and  the  variable  speed  pulley  set  for 
the  duration  of  blanch  desired.  The  position  of  the 
thermometer  in  the  blancher  is  extremely  important 
as  the  temperature  may  show  as  much  as  15  degrees  F. 
variation  when  measured  at  the  two  ends.  In  speaking 
of  blancher  temperatures,  we  must  be  specific  and 
state  definitely  at  what  point  the  temperature  was 


observed.  The  peas  were  run  through  as  rapidly  as 
possible  so  that  there  would  be  no  material  change  in 
their  composition  on  standing.  After  blanching,  the 
peas  were  washed  with  a  spray  of  cold  water  in  a 
rotary  washer,  the  defective  peas  removed  from  the 
sorting  belt  and  the  remainder  filled  into  cans,  with 
the  addition  of  hot  brine.  The  brine  used  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  adding  14  pounds  of  pure  salt  to  65  gallons 
of  water.  All  of  the  experimental  cans  were  processed 
in  the  same  retort  crate  for  thirty  minutes  at  240 
degrees  F.  in  dry  steam  and  thoroughly  cooled  immedi¬ 
ately  thereafter.  One  experimental  run  was  made  on 
the  first  day  of  the  pack  and  a  second  run  was  made 
ten  days  later. 

REASONS  FOR  BLANCHING 

Before  we  proceed  with  a  discussion  of  the  results 
obtained  from  these  tests  it  might  be  well  to  consider 
the  reasons  that  have  been  advanced  for  making  the 
blanching  of  peas  an  integral  part  of  the  canning 
procedure.  These  may  be  listed  as  follows: 

1.  To  remove  vine  juice,  dirt,  dust  and  adhering 
debris  that  is  ineffectively  removed  by  washing  with 
cold  water. 

2.  To  remove  the  gases  from  the  tissues  and  cells 
of  the  peas. 

3.  To  obtain  a  uniform  swelling  of  the  peas  and  a 
uniform  fill  of  the  can. 

4.  To  soften  mature  peas. 

5.  To  obtain  a  clear  liquor. 

6.  To  preserve  a  good  green  color. 

7.  To  improve  the  flavor  of  the  finished  product. 

Does  the  blanch  actually  accomplish  these  results? 

1.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  mechanical  vining  of 
peas  does  liberate  varying  amounts  of  juice  from  the 
vines  and  pods  which  may  cause  the  peas  to  become 
sticky  or  gummy  on  protracted  standing.  Such  mate¬ 
rial  is  more  readily  removed  by  hot  water  than  by 
cold  water.  Kohman  has  shown  that  mechanical  injury 
to  the  peas  starts  enzymic  action  which  results  in 
rapid  deterioration  and  flavor  changes.  His  initial 
report  indicates  that  a  short  blanch  immediately  after 
vining  inhibits  further  deterioration. 

2.  Peas  normally  contain  air  and  other  gases  in  the 
individual  plant  cells.  Part  of  this  gas  is  forced  out 
of  the  peas  during  blanching.  Unblanched  peas  or 
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peas  that  are  blanched  for  a  minimum  length  of  time 
often  exhibit  air  pockets  directly  under  the  skin. 
Oftimes  it  is  even  difficult  to  remove  these  air  pockets 
by  protracted  or  high  temperature  blanching.  When 
peas  are  not  blanched  the  gases  are  liberated  during 
processing  and  build  up  a  tremendous  pressure  within 
the  can.  This  may  cause  strained  seams  especially  on 
cans  larger  than  the  No.  5  size.  It  likewise  results  in 
lowered  vacuum  within  the  cans. 

3.  If  it  were  commercially  possible  to  bring  all  of 
the  peas  into  the  plant  when  they  are  tender,  succulent 
and  immature  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  securing 
a  uniform  fill  of  the  can.  Slight  variations  in  maturity 
and  the  tendency  of  the  peas  to  lose  moisture  rapidly 
after  removal  from  the  pod  makes  the  blanch  necessary 
to  secure  uniformly  filled  cans. 

4.  Blanching,  even  for  a  protracted  period  at  the 
boiling  point,  has  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  soft¬ 
ness  of  the  finished  product.  There,  likewise,  seems 
to  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  splits  and  empty 
hulls  when  the  temperature  and  period  of  blanching  is 
increased.  Where  blanching  is  carried  on  in  water 
that  contains  substantial  amounts  of  calcium  or  mag¬ 
nesium  a  decided  hardening  of  the  peas  takes  place. 

5.  H.  R.  Smith,  of  the  National  Canners  Association, 
has  shown  that  the  clarity  of  the  liquor  in  canned  peas 
is  largely  governed  by  the  condition  of  the  starch 
which  they  contain.  When  the  water  level  during  the 
growing  period  is  low  there  will  be  a  greater  tendency 
to  form  cloudy  liquor  than  when  the  ground  moisture 
level  is  normal.  Starch  dissolves  out  of  the  peas  dur¬ 
ing  the  process  and  for  a  short  period  remains  in 
solution.  After  the  peas  stand  for  a  while  in  the  can 
the  starch  precipitates  out  and  a  cloudy  liquor  results. 
Cans  examined  shortly  after  packing  are  distinctly 
superior  in  appearance  to  those  cans  of  the  same  lot 
one  month  later.  If  market  conditions  are  favorable, 
the  packer  of  Alaska  peas  will  find  it  advantageous  to 
sell  immediately  after  packing.  Cans  that  border  on 
extra  standard  at  packing  time  will  most  certainly 
grade  as  standards  a  month  later. 

EFFECT  OF  BLANCHING  ON  CLEARNESS 
OF  LIQUOR 

In  determining  the  effect  of  blanching  on  the  clarity 
of  the  liquor  we  endeavored  to  measure  the  turbidity 
rather  than  judge  it.  For  this  purpose  we  constructed 
a  turbidimeter  out  of  equipment  that  is  available  in 
any  laboratory.  The  objective  mirror,  ocular  and  con¬ 
denser  were  removed  from  a  microscope  and  a  small 
daylight  lamp  placed  under  the  stage  so  that  the  light 
was  directly  in  line  with  the  aperture.  A  glass  slide 
was  placed  on  the  stage  and  a  hair  of  .3  m.  m.  thickness 
was  placed  across  the  slide.  A  flat  bottom  test  tube 
of  the  type  used  for  color  comparison  work  was  then 
placed  over  the  hair  and  in  the  tube  of  the  microscope. 
The  liquor  drained  from  the  peas  was  then  placed  in 
the  test  tube  by  means  of  a  calibrated  pipette  until 
the  hair  just  disappeared  from  sight.  The  amount  of 
liquor  added  is  a  measure  of  the  clarity  of  the  liquor. 
Where  less  than  one-half  c.  c.  obscures  the  hair  from 


vision  it  is  necessary  to  dilute  the  liquor  with  one  or 
two  parts  of  water.  This  dilution  is,  of  course,  taken 
into  consideration  is  calculating  the  results.  We  found 
no  differences  in  the  turbidity  of  the  liquor  when  the 
blanch  was  varied  from  four  minutes  at  180  degrees 
F.  to  ten  minutes  at  210  degrees  F. 

6.  Magoon,  Gowen  and  others  have  reported  that 
blanching  has  no  effect  on  the  final  color  of  the  peas. 
Large  quantities  of  sodium  bicarbonate  tend  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  original  green  color,  but  the  quantity  neces¬ 
sary  to  effect  this  preservation  distinctly  alters  the 
flavor  of  the  peas  and  makes  them  mushy  and  soft. 

7.  Protracted  blanching  of  peas  is  distinctly  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  flavor  of  the  finished  product.  Examina¬ 
tion  of  the  various  experimental  lots  by  licensed 
graders  showed  a  distinct  preferance  for  those  that 
were  blanched  for  short  periods  of  time  at  tempera¬ 
tures  ranging  from  180  to  190  degrees  F. 

Flavor,  itself,  is  quite  transient  and  difficult  to 
measure.  The  elements  imparting  flavor  to  peas,  how¬ 
ever,  are  closely  associated  with  the  sugar  content. 
We  find  a  progressive  loss  of  natural  sugar  on  blanch¬ 
ing.  The  sugar  content  of  the  drained  peas  packed 
experimentally  follows : 


May  22,  1932 

Blanched  4  minutes  at  180  degrees  F . 1.00% 

Blanched  10  minutes  at  180  degrees  F . 87% 

Blanched  10  minutes  at  210  degrees  F . 76% 

June  1,  1931 

Blanched  4  minutes  at  180  degrees  F . 1.10% 

Blanched  4  minutes  at  200  degrees  F . 87% 

Blanched  10  minutes  at  180  degrees  F . 1.06% 

Blanched  10  minutes  at  190  degrees  F . 89% 

Blanched  10  minutes  at  200  degrees  F . 82% 


These  lots  were  prepared  with  the  addition  of  a 
brine  containing  only  water  and  salt. 

From  the  experimental  data  obtained  it  would  seem 
advisable  to  blanch  peas  only  long  enough  to  rid  them 
of  vine  extractives  and  to  secure  a  uniform  moisture 
content  or  swell.  Protracted  blanching  or  blanching 
at  high  temperatures  causes  loss  of  flavor  and  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  splits  and  hulls.  With  No.  4 
sieve  Alaska  peas  that  were  packed  by  us  in  1931  the 
best  results  were  secured  by  a  blanch  of  four  minutes 
at  180  to  190  degrees  F. 


“Tuc” 

Huskers  and  Cutters 
are  the  best. 

Ask  the  users. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

E  ALTIMORE,  MD. 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


A  MARYLAND  canner  writes: 

“For  several  years  we  have  been  represented  in 

\  Cleveland,  Ohio,  by - and  have  spent 

our  money  and  time  in  keeping  our  representative  there 
well  posted  concerning  our  stocks  and  offerings.  Very 
little  business  has  residted  and  we  are  wondering  if  it  is 
our  fault  or  that  of  our  broker  or  of  the  market  itself.  Some 
seem  to  feel  the  later  is  the  case.  What  is  your  opinion  of 
the  market?” 

Personally  I  would  rather  attempt  to  secure  worth¬ 
while  distribution  in  almost  any  other  market  in  the 
Middlewest  or  the  East.  On  this  account  I  am  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  place  blame  for  lack  of  business  on  either 
your  shoulders  or  those  of  your  brokers.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  you  will  no  doubt  recall  a  recent  editorial  in 
our  columns  in  which  we  said,  “do  not  be  hasty  in 
blaming  your  broker.”  This  advice  is  sound  at  any 
time  and  particularly  at  present. 

While  Cleveland  is  rated  by  the  1930  census  as  the 
sixth  city  in  the  United  States,  you  have  a  distribution 
problem  there  not  found  to  the  same  degree  in  any 
other  city  of  anywhere  like  size.  You  find  in  Cleveland 
that  a  strong  private  label  house  enjoys  wide  distri¬ 
bution  while  a  strong  local  chain,  and  the  absence  of 
smaller  chain  store  organizations,  make  it  doubly  hard 
to  sneak  in  the  back  door  of  distribution.  After  the 
nation-wide  wholesale  grocer  mentioned,  you  have  a 
second  old  line  jobber  dealing  largely  in  private  brands 
and  you  step  at  once  to  a  cash  and  carry  house  as  the 
probable  third  largest  wholesale  grocer  in  the  market. 
If  the  cash  and  carry  house  referred  to  is  not  third 
in  rank,  it  is  fourth  while  as  third  in  importance  you 
have  a  retail-grocer-owned  jobber  working  closely  with 
a  few  houses  cooperating  with  it.  After  this  you  find 
yourself  calling  on  the  rank  and  file  of  cash  and  carrys 
and  small  wholesale  houses  owned  largely  by  princi¬ 
pals  catering  mostly  to  foreign  trade.  Truly,  this  is 
not  an  attractive  picture. 

Many  times  in  the  past  one  principal  after  another 
has  spent  large  sums  in  attempting  to  force  distribu¬ 
tion  by  means  of  expensive  retail  work  only  to  find 
major  support  of  private  label  jobbers  was  still  being 
put  on  their  brands  in  the  Cleveland  market.  This 
reminds  me  of  what  to  me  was  a  humorous  incident 
happening  two  weeks  ago.  A  friend  had  been  to  some 
expense  and  considerable  trouble  to  arrange  a  Satur¬ 
day  sales  meeting  with  a  large  private  label  jobber. 


About  twenty  men  were  present  at  the  meeting,  the 
speaker  was  well  received  and  made  a  good  impression. 
My  friend  left  after  his  talk  and  returned  in  a  moment 
or  two  for  some  equipment  he  had  left  behind.  He 
was  just  in  time  to  hear  the  buyer  say,  “Well,  boy^, 
we  have  had  a  fine  meeting  so  far,  now  let’s  get  down 
to  brass  tacks.  We  are  out  after  more  profit  in  1933. 
to  make  a  profit  you  must  sell  more  of  our  private  label 
goods.”  I  ask  you,  wasn’t  that  encouraging?  But  still, 
no  more  than  a  packer  can  expect  from  a  private  label 
house  as  a  rule. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  private  label  jobber  in  Cleveland  or  elsewhere,  but 
I  am  pointing  out  to  our  friend  in  Maryland  whose 
sales  in  Cleveland  have  not  been  and  are  not  up  to  his 
expectations  that  he  will  waste  time  and  money  in 
attempting  to  sell  his  line  in  a  large  way  in  that  mar¬ 
ket  under  his  factory  brands. 

The  usual  other  alternative,  of  course,  is  to  sell  the 
private  label  jobbers.  Or  the  independent  chain,  or 
both  under  their  labels. 

No  doubt  there  are  as  many  brokers  in  Cleveland  as 
there  are  customers  buying  canned  food  but  like  the 
jobbers,  some  brokers  are  worth  a  great  deal  more 
than  others  when  you  are  attempting  to  sell  the  larger 
customers  in  a  market. 

Whether  or  not  the  broker  at  present  representing 
you  in  Cleveland  is  the  man  for  the  job  is  a  matter 
for  you  to  decide.  This  decision  should  only  be  made 
after  a  personal  visit  to  the  market  and  a  visit  with 
your  broker  to  all  the  principal  buyers  in  that  area. 
I  assume  our  inquirer  had  reference  only  to  the  city 
of  Cleveland  alone  when  writing  us  concerning  his 
lack  of  sales  there,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  Cleve¬ 
land  brokers  attempt  to  cover  a  large  part  of  the 
northern  part  of  Ohio.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
a  broker  does  the  most  in  a  market  if  he  confines  his 
sales  efforts  largely  to  that  market  and  allows  others 
to  cover  a  larger  territory. 

As  to  what  a  canner  will  learn  while  calling  on  the 
trade  with  his  broker,  or  while  chatting  with  him  in 
his  office,  you’ll  have  to  use  your  own  judgment  in 
the  matter.  Last  week  I  was  with  a  broker  who  booked 
four  cars  of  merchandise  from  the  customers  he  called 
on  while  the  fifth  order  for  a  car  was  phoned  to  his 
office.  I  happen  to  know  that  the  largest  chain  store 
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buyer  in  this  broker’s  market  will  not  allow  him  to 
bring  any  except  a  few  of  his  principals  to  call  on  him. 
He  simply  takes  the  position  that  he  buys  from  the 
broker,  depends  on  his  judgment  and  that  any  re¬ 
course  he  may  have  later  will  be  first  with  the  broker. 

If  I  needed  a  broker  in  the  market  where  the  one  I 
am  writing  of  is  located,  I’d  have  him  or  no  other.  If  I 
could  not  interest  him  in  my  account  at  first  I’d  simply 
stay  out  of  the  market  until  this  could  be  done.  It 
happens  this  broker  I  have  in  mind  has  only  called  on 
trade  outside  of  his  home  city  once  during  the  past 
year  and  that  was  to  sell  three  cars  of  lubricating  oil 
to  the  buying  agent  of  twenty-two  jobbers. 

Getting  back  to  the  Cleveland  problem  as  such,  I 
have  this  suggestion  to  make.  We  will  suppose  for  a 
minute  our  subscriber  in  Maryland  does  not  want  to 
establish  a  sale  for  his  merchandise  in  Cleveland  under 
buyer’s  private  labels  but  rather,  that  he  is  content  to 
build  more  slowly  toward  eventual  worthwhile  sales 
under  his  factory  brand.  If  I  had  the  job  to  do  I  would 
call  first  on  the  retail-owned  jobbing  house  and  put 
my  problem  up  to  him.  I’d  explain  my  willingness  to 
go  along  with  the  jobber  in  any  reasonable  advertising 
campaign,  I  would  ask  the  buyer  particularly  if  he 
had  any  preference  in  connection  with  brokers  in  the 
market. 

In  many  instances  this  will  prove  to  be  the  case. 
About  a  month  ago  I  asked  this  question  of  a  buyer 
who  told  me  of  a  broker  in  the  market  who  is  not  at 
all  well  known  but  who  is  doing  a  fine  job  on  only  a 
few  lines.  The  broker  was  seen,  interested  in  an  ac¬ 
count  looking  for  good  brokerage  representation  in 
the  market.  He  is  already  doing  business  and,  of 
course,  has  the  whole-hearted  support  of  the  jobbing 
connection  which  recommended  him. 

Given  the  recommendation  of  the  buyer  for  the 
retail-owned  jobbing  house  covering  a  broker  with 
whom  he  enjoys  working.  I’d  sell  the  broker  in  ques¬ 
tion  on  my  account.  If  the  broker  and  the  buyer  to¬ 
gether  wanted  me  to  do  a  reasonable  amount  of  retail 
work  among  members  and,  of  course,  support  my  dis¬ 
tribution  and  sale  by  a  campaign  of  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising,  I  would  take  that  on  too.  Then  I’d  keep  in 
close  touch  with  the  market,  the  broker  and  the  cus¬ 
tomer. 

Do  this  and  you  will  have  no  occasion  to  complain  in 
1933  regarding  your  sales  in  the  Cleveland  market. 


If  any  of  our  other  readers  wish  specific  information 
in  connection  with  any  market  east  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  we  will  be  glad  to  give  it  to  them  to  the  best 
of  our  ability,  no  obligation,  of  course. 

Let’s  have  your  inquiries.  All  will  be  answered  in 
this  column  or  direct  if  you  are  in  a  hurry. 

J.  B.  RICE  SEED  COMPANY  CATALOG 

HE  J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Company,  Cambridge,  N.  Y., 
have  just  issued  their  1933  trade  price  list,  a 
catalog  of  74  pages  listing  practically  all  the  seeds 
used  by  canners. 

This  old  and  well  known  house  is  the  supply  source 
of  many  leading  canners  and  these  and  many  others 
will  welcome  the  new  prices. 


Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 

Fire  Insurance 
for  the 

Canning  Industry 
at  the 

Lowest  possible 
net  cost  consistent 
with  Sound  Protection 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 

MORRAL,  OHIO 

Manufacturers  of 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 

Either  single  or  double 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

For  whole  grain  or  cream  style  corn 

THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 

and  other  machinery 
It  will  pay  to  write  for  our  prices 
and  further  particulars 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


BROWN  BOGGS  CO..  Ltd., 

Hamilton.  Ont.,  Sole  Agenta  for  Canada 
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CANNING  IN  SPAIN 

There  are  three  principal  fruit  and  vegetable 
canning  districts  in  Spain;  one,  in  the  Rioja  dis¬ 
trict,  following  the  valley  of  the  Ebro  River  in  the 
provinces  of  Logrono  and  Navarra;  the  second  in  the 
province  of  Valencia;  and  the  third  in  the  provinces 
of  Murcia  and  Alicante.  While  these  three  regions 
constitute  the  main  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  dis¬ 
tricts,  a  small  amount  of  such  canning  is  likewise  done 
in  other  provinces,  according  to  a  report  dated  Novem¬ 
ber  25,  1932,  received  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
from  Alma  H.  Cramer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
at  Madrid,  Spain. 

The  industry  had  its  origin  in  the  Rioja  district 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  it  is  said  that 
Manuel  Ocon,  the  grandfather  of  Manueel  H.  Ocon  who 
is  operating  a  cannery  at  the  present  time,  established 
one  of  the  first  if  not  the  first  cannery  in  Calahorra, 
Logrono,  in  1858.  The  industry  had  already  reached 
considerable  importance  in  this  region  before  canneries 
were  established  in  Valencia,  Alicante  and  Murica.  In 
this  latter  region  tomatoes  were  canned  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  1800’s  while  the  preserving  of  apricots 
began  in  the  early  1900’s.  Sr.  G.  Gillis,  who  is  said  to 
be  the  first  canner  of  importance  in  the  Alicante  dis¬ 
trict,  established  his  factory  there  in  1886. 

From  the  standpoint  of  exportation,  the  industry  as 
a  whole  is  young,  for  most  of  the  large  companies 
exporting  canned  foods  have  been  established  within 
the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

SIZE  OF  PLANTS — Canneries  in  Spain  range  from 
small  plants  employing  members  of  the  family  only 
and  preserving  only  one  or  two  products  to  large  fac¬ 
tories  such  as  Gillis  of  Alicante,  Trevijano  of  Logrono, 
and  Trigo  of  Valencia  which  have  installations  of 
modern  equipment  and  whose  production  is  diversified 
to  include  all  fruits  and  vegetables  grown  in  Spain. 

Of  the  approximately  750  fruit  and  vegetable  can¬ 
neries  established,  many  are  small  factories  employing 
ten  or  twelve  workers,  in  some  instances  being  con¬ 
fined  entirely  to  members  of  the  family,  while  some  of 
the  larger  factories  employ  as  many  as  500  workers 
in  the  height  of  the  canning  season.  There  are  a  great 
many  factories  on  which  no  information  relative  to 
size  is  available,  but  many  plants  employ  from  thirty 
to  fifty  workers  and  this  figure  may  be  considered  a 
good  average. 

The  largest  and  best  known  canneries  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

In  the  Logrono  region:  Trevijano  Hijos,  S.  A. 
Ulecia  and  Cayetano  Baroja;  in  Valencia,  Conservas 
Trigo,  S.  A.,  Union  Conservera  y  Arrocera,  S.  A. 
Harker  &  Badia,  Hijas  de  J.  Sos  Borras ;  in  the  Murcia- 
Alicante  region,  G.  Gillis,  Industrias  Agricolas  de  J. 
Cierva,  and  Hero-Alicantarilla ;  in  Lerida  are  H. 
Agelet  y  Cia.,  Ricardo  Valalta  and  a  branch  of  Caye¬ 
tano  Baroja  of  Calshorra  (Logrono). 


While  Logrono  is  the  oldest  region  devoted  to  can¬ 
ning,  the  companies  in  this  region  devoted  to  the 
industry,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Trevijano 
Hijos,  S.  A.  Ulecia,  and  Cayetana  Baroja  are  for  the 
most  part  small  canners  employing  few  workers  and 
devoted  mainly  to  the  canning  of  tomatoes  and  pimi- 
entos.  Trevijano  is  the  most  important  of  the  canners 
in  this  region  and  cans  practically  every  fruit  and 
vegetable. 

In  the  Valencia  and  the  Murcia  regions,  there  are 
more  large  canners  who  diversify  their  products, 
although  in  these  regions  likewise  there  are  many 
small  factories  canning  only  one  or  two  products. 

PRODUCTS  CANNED — Practically  every  fruit  and 
vegetable  raised  in  Spain  is  conserved  to  some  extent, 
but  the  principal  products  conserved  are  pimientos 
and  tomatoes,  although  some  of  the  large  factories 
diversify  their  products  to  include  other  vegetables 
and  fruits.  In  the  Murcia  region,  apricot  pulp  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  product  of  most  importance  with  tomatoes 
and  pimientos  following.  In  the  Valencia  region,  to¬ 
matoes  and  pimientos  form  the  bulk  of  the  products 
canned  with  fruit  pulp  a  close  second. 

While  apricot  pulp,  tomatoes  and  pimientos  form 
the  bulk  of  canned  products  and  constitute  the  princi¬ 
pal  exports,  practically  all  other  kinds  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  canned  by  the  various  factories  in 
Spain.  Some  of  the  large  companies  in  order  to  avoid 
the  competition  of  the  many  small  conservers  of  toma¬ 
toes  and  pimientos  have  diversified  their  products  to 
include  the  preparation  of  marmalades  and  the  can¬ 
ning  of  such  fruits  and  vegetables  as  peaches,  plums, 
strawberries,  cherries,  pears,  peas,  beans,  artichokes 
and  asparagus. 

Marmalades  are  manufactured  by  some  of  the  large 
companies  but  chiefly  for  domestic  consumption  as  are 
also  fruits  canned  in  syrup. 

No  statistics  are  available  relative  to  the  quantity 
canned,  but  to  give  an  idea  of  the  quantity  of  tomatoes 
produced  in  Spain  the  following  statistics  showing  the 
quantity  raised  in  1931  and  the  principal  producing 
regions  are  given,  the  total  production  having 
amounted  to  733,700  short  tons. 

Short  tons 

Valencia  .  106,050 

Murcia  .  49,235 

Alicante  .  31,965 

Jaen  . : .  30,388 

Logrono  .  29,700 

Barcelona  .  29,480 

It  is  estimated  that  between  50  and  75  per  cent  of 
the  tomatoes  canned  are  exported.  Great  Britain  being 
the  most  important  purchaser. 

As  previously  stated  the  Rioja  region  produces  the 
largest  quantity  of  preserved  pimientos  and  it  is  said 
that  the  fruit  of  this  region  surpasses  in  quality  the 
pimientos  grown  in  any  other  district  of  Spain,  as 
pimientos  in  other  regions  are  less  firm  and,  there¬ 
fore,  less  desirable  for  canning  purposes.  The  United 
States  takes  a  large  percentage  of  the  quantity  ex- 
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ported,  taking  first  quality  while  seconds  are  exported 
to  Argentina  and  other  South  American  countries. 

Excellent  canned  asparagus  comes  from  Navarra 
and  Logrono  which  are  the  principal  producers  of 
this  vegetable,  and  also  artichokes,  the  principal  pro¬ 
ducing  regions  for  the  latter  being  Alicante,  Barcelona, 
Tarragona,  Seville  and  Navarra  in  the  order  named. 

Apricot  pulp  is  an  important  item  in  the  conserve 
industry  and  is  of  special  importance  to  the  export 
trade,  the  Murcia  and  Valencia  regions  being  the  most 
important  in  this  industry.  While  a  small  part  of 
apricot  pulp  is  consumed  locally  and  is  used  by  some 
canners  for  making  marmalades,  a  large  percentage, 
which  is  put  up  in  11  and  22  pound  tins  is  exported 
to  England,  France,  and  Germany.  Some  canners 
state  that  there  is  an  overproduction  of  apricot  trees 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  establishment  of  new  canneries 
was  freely  authorized  under  the  Dictatorship  to  favor 
agriculturists,  with  the  result  that  there  is  an  over¬ 
production  of  apricots  in  sight.  While  there  are  no 
statistics  showing  the  amount  of  apricot  pulp  pro¬ 
duced,  it  is  estimated  that  80  per  cent  of  the  fresh 
fruit  is  conserved.  The  principal  producing  regions 
are  as  follows: 

Short  tons 

Murcia  .  20,194 

Valencia  .  10,795 

Alicante  .  5,372 

Castellon  .  3,763 

Albaceta  .  3,662 


CANNERS’  SEEDS 

PEAS 

.  beans 

TOMATO 


Everything  for 

CANNERS 

PICKLERS 


BEST  STOCKS 
BEST  PRICES 


j  Catalogue  on 

_ _ J  Request 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons 

Milford,  Conn. 

Also — Toledo,  Ohio  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Total  . 81,200 

Peach  and  orange  pulp  are  likewise  produced  but 
to  a  lesser  extent. 

Peaches  are  canned,  but  about  75  per  cent  of  the 
amount  preserved  is  for  internal  consumption.  This 
fruit  is  largely  canned  in  Valencia  and  Marcia.  The 
largest  producing  regions  of  the  fresh  fruit  are  as 
follows : 

Short  tons 

Barcelona  .  33,649 

Murcia  .  7,940 

Valencia  .  4,648 

Navarra  .  4,000 


Hansen  Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
^  Hansen  Com  Coidcer  Filler  _ 

Hansen  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Hanaen  Sanitary  Conreyor 
Filler  Boot 

Hansen  Sanitary  Kraut  Hansen  Quality  Pea  Grader 
Filler  Hansen  Four  Roll  Beet 

Hansen  Automatic  Tomato  Topper 

Filler  Hansen  Sanitary  Gallon  FUIer 

Hansen  Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutter 
^  Hansen  Chili  Con  Came  Filler 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  he  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  ^  You  are  unlikely  to  he  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 


Situations  Wanted 


FOR  SALE— Homogenizers  and  viscolizers;  sizes  100, 
200,  300,  400,  800  gal.  All  machines  entirely  rebuilt. 
Write  for  prices  and  specifications. 

Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE— One  Nested  Pea  Grader.  Just  overhauled 
and  in  good  running  condition.  As  we  are  changing 
our  grading  system  will  dispose  of  this  Grader  at  a 
very  reasonable  price. 

Address  Box  A-1902  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — One  No.  1  and  one  No.  2  Knapp  Labelers, 
recent  models,  in  excellent  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1895  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale  —  Tomatoes 


FOR  SALE— Two  cars  of  strictly  whole  tomato  pulp, 
in  five  gallon  cans.  This  pulp  is  of  fine  fiavor  and 
good  color,  and  guaranteed  to  comply  with  the  Nati¬ 
onal  Food  Laws. 

W.  L.  Jones  Food  Co.,  Pemberville,  Ohio 


For  Sale  —  Factory 

FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE — Tomato  Cannery,  practically 
new  buildings  and  equipment,  assured  acreage. 
Cash  or  Terms. 

Twin  Groves  Canning  Co. 

Carl  Junction,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE— A  canning  plant  in  Northern  Michigan 
fully  equipped  for  cherries,  corn,  beets,  pumpkin, 
squash  and  carrots.  Acreage  easily  procured  and 
help  plentiful.  A  real  bargain  if  taken  within  60 
days.  Anyone  interested  communicate  with 
F.  M.  Malone,  Central  Lake,  Mich. 


POSITION  WANTED — Chemist  and  food  technologist,  expert 
on  specialties  such  as  as  soups,  sauces,  and  fancy  vegetables, 
with  well-equipped  laboratory  and  experimental  cannery,  wishes 
part-time  work  on  development  or  improvement  of  food  pro¬ 
ducts  in  tin  or  glass. 

Address  Box  B-1887  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Superintendent- Processor;  10  years 
experience  in  fruit  and  vegetable  lines.  Can  furnish  best  of 
references.  Will  also  consider  taking  full  charge  of  a  factory 
on  a  salary  or  percentage  basis. 

Address  Box  B-1893  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Factory  Superintendent.  Married, 
age  42.  Packs  full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables:  expert  on 
Dills  in  barrels.  Knows  the  game  from  the  field  to  finished  pro¬ 
duct.  This  man  is  factory  installer,  machinist,  firemen  and 
Double  Seamer  Operator.  Will  consider  position  in  town  or 
city  on  moderate  terms.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1897  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WILLING  to  invest  moderate  amount  of  capital  with  services  in 
established  canning  business.  Perferably  a  modest  size  concern 
looking  towards  future  development.  Experienced  in  modern 
production  and  sales  work. 

Address  Box  B-1&96  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  of  canning 
lant.  20  years  experience  canning  vegetables,  fruits,  pork  and 
eans  and  ketchup.  Proven  ability  as  to  quality  and  low  cost. 
Address  Box  B-1900  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 


SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED— We  are  interested  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  services  of  a  faithful,  competent,  sober  industrial  fact¬ 
ory  Superintendent;  one  who  is  in  position  to  work  for  a  small 
salary  until  such  time  as  the  canning  business  will  warrant  the 
payment  of  better  wages. 

Address  Box  B-1894  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Chemist  for  food  plant,  short  distance  from  New 
York,  manufacturing  jellies,  preserves  and  tomato  products. 
Applicant  should  be  familar  with  modern  laboratory  control 
methods  and  general  manufacturing  practices.  Good  opportunity 
for  right  man  after  demonstrating  ability.  Answer  giving  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  expected. 

Address  Box  B-1898  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


BERUNrHAPMAM 

CANNINg\#  MACHINERY 

Jt  Siagie  Unit  orJt  Complete  Canning  Plant' 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 


WANTED  -  Superintendent  for  Eastern  plant  manufacturing  vari¬ 
ed  lines  of  food  products,  most  important  of  which  are  tomato 
juice,  tomato  ketchup,  jellies,  preserves,  olives.  Small  salary 
to  start,  but  opportunity  to  create  position  of  importance.  Give 
details,  past  experience  in  application  and  salary  expected. 

Address  Box  B-1899  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Traveling  Salesman  with  experience  in  brokerage 
business. 

Address  Box  B-1901  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


EXPLOSION  SHOT 

Kit — Gee,  but  that  boy  last  night  was  fresh. 

Kat — Why  didn’t  you  slap  his  face? 

Kit’ — I  did;  and  take  my  advice,  never  slap  a  guy 
when  he’s  chewing  tobacco. 

THAT’S  DIFFERENT 

Among  the  jurors  summoned  was  a  woman  who 
wished  to  be  excused. 

“Well,  madam,  why  don’t  you  want  to  serve  on  this 
jury?”  asked  the  judge. 

“I’m  opposed  to  capital  punishment.” 

“But  this  is  merely  a  case  in  which  a  wife  is  suing 
her  husband  for  an  accounting.  It  seems  she  gave 
him  a  thousand  dollars  to  pay  down  on  a  handsome 
fur  coat  and  he  is  alleged  to  have  lost  the  money  at 
poker.” 

The  woman  juror  spoke  up  promptly,  “I’ll  serve. 
Maybe  I’m  wrong  about  capital  punishment.” 

EXPERIENCED 

Bus  Conductor — One  seat  on  top  ladies  and  one 
inside. 

Woman  Spokesman — You  surely  wouldn’t  separate 
daughter  from  her  mother. 

Conductor  (ringing  bell) — Never  again,  lady.  I  did 
that  once  and  I’ve  regretted  it  ever  since. 

A  MISFIT 

Traveler — Did  you  find  a  roll  containing  fifty  dollars 
under  my  pillow? 

Pullman  Porter — Yes,  suh;  thank  you,  suh. 
COMING  UP 

Clerk — Have  you  an  account  with  the  store,  madam  ? 

Customer — No,  but  maybe  I  can  arrange  matters 
with  your  manager. 

Clerk  (to  manager) — A  lady  of  no  account  to  see 
you,  sir. 

OBSOLETE 

“Who  is  your  family  doctor?” 

“I  can’t  tell  you.” 

“Why  not?  Don’t  you  know  his  name?” 

“Yes.  Dr.  Johnson  used  to  be  our  family  doctor,  but 
nowadays  mother  goes  to  an  eye  specialist ;  my  brother 
is  in  the  care  of  a  lung  specialist,  and  I’m  taking  treat¬ 
ments  from  an  osteopath.” 

Modern  Mother :  “Go  to  sleep  now,  honey,  the  sand¬ 
man  is  coming.” 

Modern  Child :  “That’s  all  right,  mother,  don’t 
worry,  I  won’t  tell  father.” 


Safe  -  T  - 
Clutches 


Designed  for  Judge  Syrupers.  Proved  so 
good,  we  sell  them  separately. 

Mounted  on  a  sleeve  -  you  just  slip  them 
on  shaft.  Fasten  with  set  screws  or  pin. 
No  keys  to  cut.  Great  for  replacement  on 
“chewed  up  shafts”. 

Can  be  set  to  pull  the  load  or  slip  if  over¬ 
loaded  or  if  machine  jams. 

Discs  are  shrouded  -  moisture  don’t  affect 
them. 

Take  any  diameter  of  pulley.  Change 
quickly  from  one  pulley  to  another. 

Oil  and  grease  chambers  do  away  with 
loose  pullies  “Freezing  ” 

No  packing  to  wear  or  swell. 

Stay  in  or  out.  No  creeping.  Start  smoothly. 
Save  your  machines,  save  trouble,  save  ac¬ 
cidents  and  save  cans. 

Never-Miss  TIMERS 

Made  for  Judge  Syrupers  and  are  positive 
at  all  speeds — high  or  low. 

Time  cans  into  any  machine :  fillers,  double 
seamers,  exhaust  boxes,  cookers,  coolers, 
labellers,  can  making  machinery  or  can  run¬ 
ways. 

Simple,  out  of  the  way  and  fool  proof. 

Tell  us  what  you  wish  “to  time”  and  we 
will  “time”  it. 

They  save  their  cost  in  cans  and  lost  time, 
especially  on  High  Speed  lines. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers. 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Canner*  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 
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HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 

Their  use  means  a  larger  profit  for 
the  Canner  because  they  thresh  peas 
more  efficiently  and  permit  the  pack¬ 
er  to  get  a  pack  of  better  quality. 

This  has  been  proven  many 
times  by  actual  operation 
and  careful  tests 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 


KAWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 


Established  1880 


Incorporated  1924 


LANDRETHS’  SEEDS 


From  Bris  tol 

Growers  of  Pennsylvania  Certified  Tomato  Seed 

When  next  in  the  market  for  Seeds,  it  will  be  advan¬ 
tageous  for  you  to  obtain  our  prices  and  samples.  We 
are  anxious  for  you  to  compare  Landreth  Seeds  with 
other  leading  brands. 

With  fifteen  men  who  have  been  connected  with 
this  Firm  for  40  years  or  over  to  render  their  valuable 
experience,  combined  with  younger  men  educated  in 
the  most  modern  methods  of  seed  propagation  and 
business  ethics,  our  organization  is  equipped  to  serve 
quality  seed  of  the  highest  type. 

We  are  particularly  proud  of  our  Pennsylvania  Cer¬ 
tified  Tomato  Seed.  Landreth  stocks  of  Margiobe, 
Greater  Baltimoret  Bonny  Best  and  Break  O  Day 
are  sealed  and  Certified  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  No  better  recommendation  can  be  offered. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY, 


Founded  1784 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Just  a  Glance  at  Chicago — No  Market  Sales. 

IN  BRIEF — After  nearly  a  week  spent  with  the  lead¬ 
ing  canners  and  brokers  of  the  country  in  the  Con¬ 
vention  at  Chicago,  one  would  expect  a  news 
gatherer  to  be  crammed  full  of  interesting  market 
information  and  news.  Seek  as  you  would — interview 
a  large  or  small  canner — and  the  response  was  invari¬ 
ably  the  same,  “we  have  sold  no  goods,  nor  had  any 
approaches.”  If  there  were  any  goods  sold  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Convention,  the  transactions  were  better  con¬ 
cealed  than  ever  known  before. 

The  corn  canners  bewailed  the  fact  that  corn  prices 
were  lower  than  ever  known  before,  having  slipped  off 
recently,  due  to  forced  sales  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Among  these  were  sales  of  warehouse  stock,  placed 
there  to  cover  credits  extended,  and  such  sales  came 
in  for  some  very  scathing  remarks. 

Pea  canners  were  worried  about  the  banking  situa¬ 
tion  in  Wisconsin  and  fearful  that  forced  sales,  result¬ 
ing  therefrom,  might  be  made  there.  But  the  pea 
market  is  holding  right  well. 

Tomato  canners  showed  more  confidence  than  any 
other  line,  and  all  hands  seem  to  think  that  the  prices 
of  this  product  must  improve. 

There  were  very  few  canners  at  the  Convention.  In 
contrast,  there  was  a  very  large  representation  of 
brokers,  and  they  kept  out  of  sight  all  week,  busy  in 
their  rooms,  as  one  man  put  it — mending  their  fences. 
Machinery  men  came  away  from  the  Convention  with 
the  feeling  that  they  have  opened  new  leads,  which 
they  expected  to  result  in  orders,  but  not  with  any 
real  business  done  on  the  spot. 

This  is  a  market  report  that  possibly  should  be 
apologized  for,  but  in  a  hectic  week  of  this  kind,  the 
reader  will  surely  make  allowances.  There  is  plenty 
to  follow. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Market  Quiet,  Due  to  Convention — Prices  on  Tri-State 
Tomatoes  Strengthening — Dismal  Outlook  on  Grapefruit  Seems 
to  Have  Curtailed  Operations  by  Small  Packers. 

New  York,  January  26,  1933. 

ARKET — There  was  little  news  of  note  in  the 
local  market  during  the  past  week,  trading 
activity  following  the  usual  pattern  of  Conven¬ 
tion  week  with  movements  confined  mainly  to  routine 
business. 


Return  of  brokers,  buyers  and  distributors  from  the 
Conventions  in  Chicago  is  expected  to  be  followed  by 
a  gain  in  trading  activity  with  the  favorable  technical 
position  of  many  items  in  the  canned  food  list  indi¬ 
cating  higher  prices  when  buying  is  resumed  on  a 
more  active  scale. 

TRADING — The  broadening  of  inquiries  in  the 
period  following  inventory  taking  and  the  Conventions 
was  called  encouraging  by  trade  factors  and,  the  Con¬ 
ventions  out  of  the  way,  considerable  more  evidence 
of  the  shortage  in  many  items  at  hand,  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  prices  can  fail  to  move  higher  for  the  stronger 
items. 

Buyers,  in  many  cases,  contend  that  the  consuming 
public  cannot  afford  to  pay  more  than  present-day 
prices  and  that  any  advance  will  see  a  switch  into  an¬ 
other  product.  The  small  advance  necessary  in  the 
retail  price,  however,  to  give  the  canner  a  slight  profit 
will  not  cut  down  consumption  of  canned  foods  or  be 
followed  by  switching  into  other  items,  according  to 
unbiased  trade  factors. 

It  is  pointed  out,  however,  any  canner  seeking  sharp 
advances  is  doomed  to  be  disappointed  as  the  market 
will  of  necessity  move  slowly  in  its  rise  into  higher 
price  levels  as  present  economic  conditions  forbid  any 
sudden  advances,  trade  circles  contend. 

TOMATOES — Prices  for  Pacific  coast  offerings  have 
firmed  up  slightly  and  any  advance  in  Tri-state  quota¬ 
tions  would  be  followed  by  corresponding  advances  in 
prices  on  the  coast,  according  to  reports  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  packers. 

The  price  structure  for  Tri-state  tomatoes  continued 
to  strengthen  with  every  present  indication  pointing 
toward  higher  prices  when  a  more  active  market  de¬ 
velops.  Stocks  are  in  the  hands  of  strongly  financed 
canners  and  little  chance  of  any  distress  stocks  “break¬ 
ing”  the  market  is  seen. 

ASPARAGUS — Statistics  made  public  by  the  Can¬ 
ners  League  of  California  disclosed  that  unsold  stocks 
of  asparagus  on  hand  January  1  totaled  516,022 
cases,  compared  with  1,181,834  cases  on  the  corre¬ 
sponding  1932  date.  Movements  since  the  first  of  this 
month  have  further  cut  down  this  total,  it  was  re¬ 
ported. 

Prices  are  holding  firm  here  and  it  is  understood  in 
trade  circles  that  any  improvement  in  general  market 
conditions  would  be  followed  by  advances  in  asparagus 
prices.  In  confirmation  of  this,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  technical  position  of  the  pack  would  justify  such 
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a  move  and  the  cooperation  between  the  packers  would 
prevent  any  distress  lots  being  dumped  in  the  market 
to  halt  any  move  toward  higher  prices. 

SALMON — ^The  market  anticipates  a  better  move¬ 
ment  in  salmon  next  month.  With  the  first  of  March 
signaling  the  start  of  the  Lenten  season  with  cus¬ 
tomary  gain  in  demand  during  this  period,  buyers  will 
need  to  cover  their  requirements  in  this  field. 

Prices  are  holding  steady  with  red  Alaska  firm  at 
$1.35  to  $1.45,  coast,  with  pinks  held  closely  at  85c, 
coast,  although  limited  offerings  are  available  at  80c. 
Fancy  grades  are  in  demand  with  prices  steady. 

SPINACH — Preliminary  reports  indicate  a  $1  open¬ 
ing  level  for  new  fancy  pack  spring  California  spinach, 
coast,  although  the  trade  has  shown  little  interest  as 
yet. 

Winter  pack  has  moved  in  fairly  good  volume  at 
$1.05  with  some  canners  reported  shading  this  price 
a  trifle  on  firm  orders. 

PEACHES — With  the  majority  of  the  canned  fruits 
in  a  good  statistical  position,  according  to  detailed 
pack  statistics  released  by  the  Canners  League  during 
the  week,  a  firm  trend  in  prices  may  reasonably  be 
expected,  according  to  trade  factors,  with  higher  prices 
for  some  of  the  items  in  light  supply  in  prospect. 

Commenting  on  the  peach  report,  Preston  McKinney, 
vice-president  of  the  League,  declared  that  while  he 
doubted  the  carryover  would  be  cleaned  up  before  the 
new  pack  is  ready,  canners  will  start  the  new  season 
in  the  best  statistical  position  since  1929. 

Prices  are  held  firm  to  steady  with  routine  move¬ 
ments  the  only  activity  noted. 

PEAS — Standards  held  firm  in  the  face  of  the  lull 
in  trading  that  prevailed  during  the  Conventions  with 
buyers  still  seeking  concessions  on  the  fancy  grades. 
Wisconsin  and  New  York  packers  are  firm  in  resisting 
any  move  towards  cutting  prices  on  standards,  al¬ 
though  packers  are  willing  to  make  concessions  on 
fancy  grades  on  good  bids. 

Some  move  towards  the  simplification  of  grading 
in  peas  may  develop  from  the  Convention,  according 
to  reports  from  Chicago.  This  controversy  has  been 
prolonged  for  some  time  and  any  move  towards  set¬ 
tling  it  will  meet  with  support  from  many  factors  in 
the  trade,  both  canning  and  distributing. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Some  change  in  the  situation  will 
develop  shortly,  according  to  trade  reports  from 
Florida.  With  present  prices  at  levels  returning  little 
if  any  profit  to  the  canner,  some  revision  may  well  be 
expected  and  if  the  general  market  tone  improves, 
higher  prices  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  the 
Southern  packers. 

The  dismal  outlook  has  resulted  in  some  curtailment 
of  packing  operations  by  some  of  the  smaller  units,  it 
is  reported,  and  any  move  to  advance  prices  will  more 
than  likely  meet  with  support  from  practically  all 
major  packers. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

One  of  the  Best  Conventions  in  Years — General  Business 
Reported  Good — Cheap  Tomatoes  and  Peas  Are  Becoming 
Scarce — Corn  Is  Weak. 

Chicago,  January  25,  1933. 

HE  CONVENTION — Your  readers  will  appreciate 
that  this  report  is  filed  on  Wednesday.  With  the 
Convention  only  half  over,  it  seems  to  your  Chi¬ 
cago  correspondent  that  it  has  been  one  of  the  very 
best  meetings  in  recent  years.  All  the  canners,  supply 
men,  and  brokers  seem  to  be  more  serious,  discussing 
the  conditions  and  prospects  in  a  more  constructive 
manner  and  there  is  less  of  the  frivolity. 

GENERAL  BUSINESS — Have  had  occasion  to  talk 
with  a  number  of  prominent  canners  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  and  judging  by  their  reports,  gen¬ 
eral  business  has  had  a  decided  pick-up  since  the  turn 
of  the  year.  As  for  example: 

First — A  large  Eastern  canner  said  that  he  had 
sold  and  shipped  more  goods  the  first  two  weeks  of 
January  this  year  than  any  other  two  weeks  since 
1929. 

Second — An  altogether  worthwhile  Wisconsin  can¬ 
ner,  said  that  it  looked  to  him  just  last  week  as  if  he 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  come  to  the  Convention  on  account 
of  the  heavy  business  that  he  was  booking.  He,  too, 
said  that  his  was  the  largest  volume  in  quite  a  long 
while. 

Third — An  Indiana  canner  said  that  his  labeling 
and  shipping  crew  had  been  working  18  hours  a  day 
ever  since  January  5th. 

These  reports  came  unsolicited.  Are  sure  they  were 
not  magnified  and  this  general  improvement,  has  been 
noted  all  along  the  line.  It  should  spell  for  an  improved 
market  situation  on  all  the  items. 

ONLY  A  SMALL  ADVANCE  NEEDED— Over¬ 
heard  a  conversation  with  two  of  the  real  thinking 
canners  of  the  industry  and  one  said  to  the  other: 
“Did  you  ever  take  into  consideration.  Bill,  that  if  the 
consumer  paid  only  five-sixth  cent  per  tin  more  than 
she  is  paying  now,  this  entire  canning  industry  as 
well  as  its  distributors  would  be  in  good  financial  con¬ 
dition?”  That’s  worthwhile  thinking  about  isn’t  it? 
It  made  your  correspondent  sit  up  and  take  notice 
and  only  sorry  that  he  could  not  have  listened  in 
further  to  the  conversation  between  these  two  men. 

TOMATOES — ^The  market  has  been  active  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  No.  2  tin  standards  are  still  available  at  57i/2C» 
f.  o.  b.  Indiana  cannery,  but  such  lots  are  becoming 
very  few  and  far  between.  Of  especial  interest  is 
No.  10  tin  standards,  $2.75,  f.  o.  b.  Indiana  cannery, 
is  bottom.  The  market  in  the  East  (so  we  are  advised 
at  this  Convention)  has  stepped  up  until  No.  10  stand¬ 
ards  in  Maryland  cannot  be  obtained  at  less  than  $2.60. 
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No.  2V^  standard  tomatoes  in  Indiana  have  also  been 
traded  in  heavily  at  prices  ranging  from  821/2C  to  85c, 
f.  o.  b.  Indiana  cannery. 

PEAS — The  demand  has  been  heavy  with  the  result 
that  it  is  now  exceedingly  difficult  to  buy  any  90c  peas 
in  all  Wisconsin.  No.  10  tins  are  becoming  extremely 
scarce,  too. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Firms  other  than  can- 
ners  seem  to  be  the  sellers  of  peaches  these  days.  Some- 
of  the  supply  houses  and  one  or  two  hnancial  interests 
have  apparently  tired  of  holding  their  collateral  with 
the  result  that  sales  have  been  made  here  lately  on 
the  basis  of  No.  21/2  standard  yellow  cling  peaches  at 
85c  to  871/2C,  No.  21/2  choice  yellow  cling  peaches  at 
90c  to  95c,  f.  o.  b.  coast,  and  it  is  reported  that  a 
goodly  volume  has  been  recorded  at  that  but  the  buyer 
takes  his  chance  as  regards  the  delivery,  claims,  etc. 

GREEN  BEANS — Activity  has  prevailed  on  this 
item.  No.  2  standard  cut  green  beans  at  60c,  f.  o.  b. 
Wisconsin  cannery,  and  No.  2  extra  standard  at  65c, 
f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin  cannery,  have  met  with  ready  sales 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  Eastern  market  has 
been  marked  up  until,  as  we  understand  it,  standard 
cuts  in  Maryland  cannot  be  had  at  less  than  57i/4c. 

CORN — Here  is  the  sore  spot  of  the  market.  Corn 
is  in  the  dumps.  Rumors  of  various  kinds  are  afloat 
as  to  low  prices.  We’ve  heard  of  50c,  delivered,  Chi¬ 
cago,  for  No.  2  standards,  but  it  is  difficult  to  have 
that  substantiated.  The  general  market  in  the  Middle- 
west  is:  No.  2  standards  50c  to  55c,  cannery;  No.  2 
extra  standards  571/2C  to  621/2C,  cannery ;  No.  2  fancy 
country  gentleman  70c  to  75c,  cannery. 

The  volume  of  business,  however,  seems  to  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  low  priced  standard  grades. 

GRAPEFRUIT — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  this 
week  is  over,  the  general  situation  in  Florida  will  have 
been  clarified.  Authorities  maintain  there  is  consider¬ 
able  volume  of  business  to  be  booked  in  the  Chicago 
territory  just  as  soon  as  the  trade  here  are  convinced 
that  it  is  the  time  to  contract.  Prices  are  the  same  as 
last  reported  but  the  “chiseler”  is  at  work  with  the 
result  that  we  have  more  or  less  of  a  “sloppy”  situa¬ 
tion. 

PERSONALS — The  Old  Guard  dinner  last  Sunday 
night  was  well  attended.  All  those  who  have  been  in 
the  industry  for  a  number  of  years  would  have  en¬ 
joyed  being  present.  We  have  seen  many  old  and 
familiar  faces.  It  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate 
their  names.  The  boys  seem  to  have  stood  the  “racket” 
in  good  shape,  judging  from  outward  appearances 
anyway. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Foreign  Oysters  May  Have  Bad  Effect  on  Domestic  Variety — 
Should  Try  to  Improve  Taste  of  Oysters — Very  Little  Shrimp 
Being  Canned. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  January  26,  1933. 

YSTERS — There  has  been  agitation  on  one  side 
and  apprehension  on  the  other  about  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Japanese  oyster  in  this  country 
and  to  what  extent  this  would  be  beneficial  or  harmful, 
has  to  be  thrashed  out,  therefore  the  question  is  open 
for  discussion  and  those  interested  should  go  into  the 
matter  thoroughly  before  any  importation  is  made. 

In  going  into  things  of  this  kind,  we  too  often  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  in  introducing  foreign  animals, 
plants  and  seafoods,  there  is  also  the  likelihood  of 
introducing  foreign  parasites  and  diseases  in  our 
country  that  in  course  of  time  will  work  out  to  a  dis¬ 
advantage,  in  that  it  will  be  destructive  instead  of  con¬ 
structive  to  what  we  already  have  here.  Under  the 
circumstances,  it  is  always  well  to  go  slow  about  these 
things. 

The  objection  that  some  of  the  writers  have  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Japanese  oyster  is  that  the  flavor 
of  same  is  inferior  to  our  oysters  and  the  inter-breed¬ 
ing  of  the  Japanese  and  the  American  oyster  would 
result  in  the  creation  of  a  hybrid  oyster  race  that 
would  in  time  supplant  our  deliciously  flavored  Ameri¬ 
can  oysters.  This  would  be  a  serious  loss  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  if  it  turned  out  to  be  the  case  because  we  are 
surely  not  going  to  need  any  increased  production,  if 
we  are  going  to  curtail  the  consumption  with  an  in¬ 
ferior  tasting  oyster. 

It  is  reported  that  the  reason  why  the  commercial 
interests  want  to  introduce  the  Japanese  oyster  is 
that  it  grows  faster  than  the  American  variety,  there¬ 
fore  the  Japanese  oyster  would  have  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  be  dredged  and  harvested  sooner  and 
hence  would  be  more  profitable,  yet  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  new  variety  of  oyster  would  be  robbed  too  much 
of  its  delicious  appetizing  flavor,  it  may  tend  to  reduce 
its  consumption,  therefore  why  sacrifice  quality  for 
quantity  when  quantity  doesn’t  count  for  anything, 
because  the  greater  quantity  will  not  be  consumed  ? 

In  pointing  out  the  phases  of  the  situation,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  throw  “cold  water”  on  the  proposition, 
but  on  the  contrary  we  want  to  be  progressive,  yet  let’s 
be  conservatively  progressive. 

In  other  words,  we  want  to  be  reasonably  sure  that 
the  demand  will  be  there  to  take  care  of  the  increase 
production,  because  what  is  the  sense  of  increasing  the 
output  of  our  reefs  or  bars  with  Japanese-American 
oysters  if  the  public  is  not  going  to  consume  them  to 
the  extent  that  they  have  been  consuming  our  purely 
American  oysters? 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  might  be  better  that 
we  try  to  improve  the  flavor  of  our  American  oyster. 
If  possible,  without  curtailing  the  output  of  the  bi- 
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valves,  because  we  would  have  a  better  chance  to  in¬ 
crease  the  consumption  of  oysters  with  better  flavored 
oysters  than  with  inferior  tasting  stock  of  a  mixed 
variety. 

Take  the  automobile  manufacturers.  They  would  not 
be  selling  the  cars  that  they  are  today,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  they  are  devoting  their  time  and 
energy  to  put  out  the  best  car  for  the  price  asked  and 
not  trying  to  increase  production  with  inferior  cheap 
cars. 

In  inflated  times,  production  seemed  to  have  been 
the  only  thing  that  counted  and  quality  was  sacrificed 
for  quantity  with  very  good  results,  but  it  is  different 
now.  Quantity  will  have  to  be  held  down  and  quality 
boosted  up,  which  make  it  such  a  problem  to  produce 
or  manufacture  anything  at  a  profit. 

Fortunately  for  the  seafood  canners,  oysters  and 
shrimp  have  been  at  their  very  best  this  season,  and 
it  has  not  been  so  difficult  to  put  out  a  first  class  qual¬ 
ity  pack  in  every  respect.  Nevertheless,  the  price  of 
canned  seafoods  is  so  low  that  half  of  the  time  the 
packers  don’t  know  whether  they’re  making  or  losing 
money. 

However,  this  is  no  doubt  the  condition  of  all  food 
commodities  and  we  can  take  consolation  in  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  alone  in  our  struggle  to  survive  the 
depression. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  621/2C  to  65c  per  dozen 
for  5-ounce  cans,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

SHRIMP — ^There  were  no  shrimp  canned  in  Alabama 
this  past  week  and  very  few,  if  any,  were  canned  in 
Mississippi,  therefore  there  is  very  little  to  look  to  in 
the  way  of  a  shrimp  pack  until  next  fall,  because  the 
factories  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi  will  devote  most 
of  their  time  from  now  until  May  to  the  canning  of 
oysters. 

Biloxi,  Miss.,  cans  the  bulk  of  the  oysters  packed  in 
this  section  and  Louisiana  even  packs  less  oysters  than 
Alabama. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  75c  to  95c  per  dozen 
for  No.  1,  wet  or  dry  pack,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Movements  of  California  Canned  Fruits  Not  as  Active  as 
Expected — ^Winter  Spinach  Pack  Almost  Completed — Figures 
for  Stocks  on  Hand  and  Unsold  on  Four  Fruit 
Items  Released. 

San  Francisco,  January  26,  1933. 

The  movement  of  California  canned  fruits  has  been 
scarcely  as  active  since  the  first  of  the  year  as 
had  been  expected.  No  changes  have  been  made  in 
list  prices  but  quite  a  few  of  the  sales  that  have  been 
made  of  late  are  reported  to  have  been  made  at  con¬ 
cessions.  Stocks  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  excessive 


in  any  line,  when  compared  with  holdings  of  recent 
years,  but  some  canners  seem  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
what  they  have  on  hand  and  are  resorting  to  various 
schemes  to  get  added  business.  Once  again,  the  differ¬ 
ence  has  become  quite  wide  between  list  prices  and 
actual  sale  prices  on  some  items. 

Cling  peaches  and  fruits  for  salad  seem  about  the 
weakest  items  in  the  list  just  now.  Some  canners  are 
still  holding  out  for  $1.50  for  No.  21/2  fancy  clings, 
but  most  of  the  business  is  being  done  around  $1.35, 
and  sales  are  reported  at  even  lower  figures.  In  stand¬ 
ards,  seconds  and  water  the  variations  in  price  are 
much  less,  with  stocks  confined  to  few  holders.  In 
fruits  for  salad  prices  seem  to  vary  widely.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  one  firm  is  holding  No.  2  fancy  at  $1.70,  while 
others  offer  this  at  $1.55.  The  No.  10  size  is  quoted 
from  $6.75  to  $7.50. 

The  winter  pack  of  spinach  will  soon  be  completed 
and  is  proving  rather  smaller  than  was  expected,  judg¬ 
ing  by  the  acreage.  It  is  generally  felt  that  a  mistake 
was  made  in  making  a  winter  pack,  since  the  spring 
pack  has  not  been  moved  in  its  entirety.  To  move  the 
winter  output  it  has  been  necessary  to  revise  prices 
downward  several  times  and  this  has  served  to  some¬ 
what  upset  the  market  situation  on  the  fancy  spring 
pack.  Acreage  for  the  new  season  is  being  reduced  and 
a  pack  planned  in  strict  keeping  with  probable  con¬ 
sumption. 

Much  of  the  movement  in  canned  vegetables  of  late 
has  been  confined  to  purchases  made  by  the  United 
States  Government  and  by  relief  organizations,  with 
the  strictly  fancy  grades  rather  neglected.  The  retail 
grocery  trade  reports  that  much  of  its  business  is  in 
vegetables  priced  at  10c  a  can.  Peas  are  wanted  to  sell 
at  this  price,  but  are  hard  to  locate.  In  tomatoes,  the 
most  marked  demand  is  for  standards,  with  the  whole 
list  rather  weak.  Fancy  asparagus  is  having  a  limited 
sale,  but  there  is  quite  a  satisfactory  movement  of 
the  grades  packed  in  round  cans  and  offered  at  a  low 
price. 

Under  date  of  January  18,  the  Canners  League  of 
California  released  figures  covering  stocks  on  hand 
and  stocks  unsold  of  apricots,  cherries,  pears  and  free 
and  cling  peaches,  as  of  January  1,  1933.  The  figures 
for  southern  California,  included  in  the  totals,  were 
compiled  by  C.  A.  Winkler,  secretary  of  the  Southern 
California  Canners  Association.  All  canners  in  the 
state  reported  except  one  small  operator  whose  totals 
were  estimated.  Preliminary  totals  on  cling  peaches 
were  brought  out  earlier  in  the  month  and  the  final 
figures  differ  slightly  from  these.  In  all  instances 
figures  are  based  on  the  No.  21/^  size. 

Total  stocks  on  hand,  both  sold  and  unsold,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1  are  given,  with  the  figures  for  January  1,  1932, 
for  purpose  of  comparison.  They  are:  Apricots,  1^32, 
1,070,799  cases;  1933,  909,719  cases.  Cherries,  1932, 
130,811;  1933,  83,112.  Pears,  1932,  1,122,597;  1933, 
662,549.  Free  peaches,  1932,  37,030;  1933,  19,476. 
Cling  peaches,  1932,  7,113,846;  1933,  4,484,027. 

Total  stock  unsold  is  listed,  as  follows:  Apricots, 
1932,  791,518  cases;  1933,  711,510  cases.  Cherries, 
1932,  77,988;  1933,  57,767.  Pears,  1932,  869,461;  1933, 
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496,374.  Free  peaches,  1932,  23,685;  1933,  15,087.  Cling 
peaches,  1932,  5,387,922;  1933,  3,513,682. 

In  every  instance,  the  total  stock  on  hand  and  total 
stock  unsold  is  lighter  this  year  than  a  year  ago. 
Stocks  of  pears  are  little  more  than  half  those  of  a 
year  ago  and  cling  peaches  make  almost  as  good  a 
showing.  The  Canners  League  figures  are  quite  ex¬ 
haustive  and  list  the  carryover  as  of  January  1,  1932, 
the  pack  of  1932,  the  total  pack  and  carryover,  the 
carryover  on  January  1,  1933,  the  movement  from 
June  1,  1932,  to  January  1,  1933,  and  sales  from  June 
1,  1932,  to  January  1,  1933.  This  is  a  splendid  piece 
of  work  and  lays  the  cards  of  California  canners  on 
the  table,  where  they  can  be  seen  by  all.  Sales  of 
apricots  from  June  1,  1932,  to  January  1,  1933,  were 

I, 539,379  cases,  as  compared  with  1,627,184  cases  dur- 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year;  cher¬ 
ries,  156,461,  as  against  214,  957 ;  pears,  1,337,  258,  as 
against  1,338,182;  free  peaches,  22,854,  as  against 
74,953,  and  cling  peaches,  7,350,693,  as  against 
6,176,808. 

NOTES 

The  Canners  League  of  California  was  well  represented  at 
the  National  Canners  Association  Convention  at  Chicago,  mem¬ 
bers  who  made  the  trip  in  addition  to  secretary  Preston  Mc¬ 
Kinney,  including  the  following:  H.  E.  Gray  and  P.  J.  Aubi- 
neau,  Barron-Gray  Packing  Company;  R.  R.  Mack,  Bay  Side 
Canning  Company;  B.  H.  Body  and  H.  B.  Nowland,  B.  H.  Body 
Company;  H.  Frey  and  H.  H.  Schlozhauer,  California  Can¬ 
neries  Company;  H.  G.  Richard,  A.  M.  Lester  and  R.  L.  Pratt, 
California  Packing  Corporation;  G.  A.  Felice  and  F.  A.  Estes, 
Felice  &  Perrelli  Canning  Company;  C.  J.  Harter  and  Orlin  C. 
Harter,  Harter  Packing  Company;  H.  E.  MacConnaughey, 
C.  W.  Bacon,  C.  C.  Cadagan,  C.  B.  Jenkins,  H.  H.  Matthews, 

J.  S.  Shafer  and  M.  P.  Warrington,  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Com¬ 
pany;  Frank  Ahrens  and  C.  E.  Hume,  G.  W.  Hume  Company; 
C.  N.  Lovegren,  W.  D.  Hooper  and  Campbell  Bradt,  Hunt  Bros. 
Packing  Company;  W.  A.  Gellersen  and  G.  E.  McDearmid, 
Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby;  W.  A.  Wiley  and  E.  M.  Hazlett, 
Pacific  Coast  Canners;  L.  C.  Kaufman,  Pacific  Packing  Com¬ 
pany;  E.  E.  Chase,  E,  E.  Chase,  Jr.,  E.  N.  Richmond  and  Leon 
Dierkes,  Richmond-Chase  Company;  V.  V.  Greco  and  F.  E. 
Greco,  Greco  Canning  Company.  The  F.  E.  Booth  Company  was 
represented  by  Jens  Peterson,  its  Chicago  representative. 

A  bill  to  eliminate  Japanese  fishermen  in  California  has  been 
introduced  into  the  State  Legislature  by  Assemblyman  Charles 
Hunt,  of  Los  Angeles.  This  provides  that  no  one  not  eligible 
to  United  States  citizenship  shall  be  granted  a  commercial  fish¬ 
ing  license. 

The  dating  of  all  goods  sold  in  cans  in  California,  except 
where  such  requirement  would  conflict  with  federal  laws  or 
agreements  with  foreign  countries,  is  proposed  in  a  bill  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  State  Legislature  by  Assemblyman  H.  S.  Hallner, 
of  Los  Angeles. 

The  newly  elected  executive  committee  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
Club  of  San  Francisco  includes  the  following  associated  with 
the  canning  industry:  Arthur  Caldwell,  export  manager.  Food 
Machinery  Corporation;  J.  W.  Leeds,  export  manager,  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby;  Maurice  Mackall,  export  manager.  Golden 
State  Company;  Stanley  Powell,  export  manager,  California 
Packing  Corporation,  and  Frank  T.  Swett,  general  manager, 
California  Pear  Growers  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  Haiku  Pineapple 
Company,  Ltd.,  has  been  set  for  February  23rd,  at  the  office  of 
the  company  in  Haiku,  Maui,  T.  H.,  when  directors  for  the 
ensuing  year  will  be  chosen. 

A  change  has  been  made  in  the  date  tentatively  set  for  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Canners  League  of  California  and  it 


is  now  planned  to  hold  this  on  March  9,  10  and  11,  instead  of 
later  in  the  month.  The  gathering  will  be  at  the  Hotel  Del 
Monte,  Del  Monte,  Cal. 

The  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Schmidt 
Lithograph  Company  at  San  Francisco  was  celebrated  recently 
with  a  luncheon  attended  by  employees  and  business  leaders. 
Max  Schmidt,  who  founded  the  business  in  1872,  and  who  is 
still  at  its  head,  was  the  guest  of  honor  and  was  presented 
with  a  handsome  testimonial. 

J.  W.  Mailliard,  Jr.,  for  several  years  a  member  of  the 
pioneer  firm  of  Maillard  &  Schmiedell,  commission  merchants, 
whose  lines  include  canned  foods,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Subscribei-s  to  the  preferred  issue,  with  the  exception  of 
Castle  &  Cooke  and  the  Waialua  Agrciultural  Company  will  be 
given  options  to  purchase  on  or  before  December  31,  1937,  the 
new  common  stock  at  $6  a  share  in  the  ratio  of  one  share  for 
each  share  of  preferred  bought. 

Articles  of  incorporation  will  be  filed  at  once  and  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  name  James  D.  Dole  as  chairman  of  the  board  and 
Atherton  Richards  as  president.  The  latter  went  with  the  old 
company  recently  as  vice-president  and  manager.  Other  officers 
will  be  John  L.  Whitmore,  Harry  E.  MacConaughey,  Dean  W. 
Malott,  William  H.  Mclnerny  and  Alexander  G.  Budge,  vice- 
presidents;  Kenneth  B.  Barnes,  vice-president  and  secretary, 
and  Henry  White,  secretary.  The  directors  will  be  James  D. 
Dole,  Atherton  Richards,  Alexander  G.  Budge,  William  H. 
Mclnerny,  Clarence  H.  Cooke,  Frank  C.  Atherton,  Alan  S.  Davis, 
Lester  McCoy,  and  George  P.  Rea. 


TO  PACK  CHILI  CON  CARNE 

HE  J.  A.  Howard  &  Company,  coffee  roasters  and 
spice  manufacturers,  Dallas,  Texas,  are  contem¬ 
plating  the  canning  of  chili  con  came  and  are, 
therefore,  interested  in  machinery  and  information 
relative  to  the  canning  of  this  product.  , 


A  PEA  CANNING  FACTORY  AT  LIVERPOOL 

AN  agreement  was  reached  on  November  26,  1932, 
whereby  W.  P.  Hartley  (London  and  Aintree), 
/  \  Limited,  will  establish  a  pea  canning  factory 

at  Aintree,  Liverpool,  adjacent  to  its  existing  factory, 
and  about  forty  canners  will  allot  land  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  peas  and  other  vegetables,  according  to  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  a  report  which  was  submitted 
through  the  Department  of  State  by  American  Vice- 
Consul  Phil  H.  Hubbard  at  Liverpool,  England.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  new  factory  will  cost  about  £15,000 
and  that  400  farm  workers  will  be  employed  in  culti¬ 
vating  the  necessary  vegetables. 

By  guaranteeing  a  market  and  a  price  for  the  pro¬ 
duce  it  is  felt  that  the  establishment  of  this  factory 
will  help  to  relieve  the  agricultural  depression  in 
southwest  Lancashire.  It  is  understood  that  this  is 
the  first  attempt  to  can  vegetables  in  the  northwest  of 
England,  although  the  land  in  this  area  is  said  to  be 
especially  suitable  for  the  production  of  vegetables. 
Similar  schemes  are  already  operating  in  the  eastern 
and  southern  counties  of  England  and  it  is  reported 
that  farmers  have  received  profitable  prices  for  their 
produce. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

are  Doing 


COOPERATION  BETWEEN  FOOD  MANUFACTURERS  AND 
DISTRIBUTORS  HELD  INDUSTRY’S  NEED  BY  WILLIS 

HE  entire  grocery  trade  is  awakened  to  the  fact  that  there 
never  was  a  time  when  cooperation  between  the  manufac¬ 
turers  and  distributors  was  so  badly  needed  as  it  is  today,  Paul 
S.  Willis,  president  of  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  told  delegates  at  the  recent  annual  convention  of  the 
Mayonnaise  Manufacturers’  Association  in  Chicago. 

The  opportunity  for  nationally  branded  merchandise,  he  con¬ 
tended,  was  never  greater  than  it  is  at  the  present  time,  dis¬ 
cussing  the  waning  trend  of  private  brand  popularity. 

Stressing  the  need  for  cooperation  between  the  various  groups 
in  the  food  industry,  Mr.  Willis  declared  that  “no  one  factor, 
or  group  has  the  power  to  destroy  other  factors  or  groups  with¬ 
out  its  own  acts  insuring  self-destruction. 

“In  the  recent  past  the  grocery  industry  has  accepted  the 
fallacious  theory  that  the  solution  of  all  problems  was  ‘price.’ 
And  it  is  the  acceptance  of  that  erroneous  theory  that  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  current  uneconomic  price  situation  affecting  many 
commodities,  and  which  is  doing  more  to  retard  the  progress 
of  the  grocery  industry  in  lifting  itself  out  of  the  dregs  of 
depression  than  in  any  other  condition. 

“Its  development  traces  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  when  many  firms,  both  manufacturers  and  distributors, 
believing  that  the  depression  would  be  of  short  duration,  sought 
to  hold  volume  even  to  make  tonnage  gains  regardless  of  cost. 
This  development  manifested  itself  by  chains,  wholesale  and 
retail  grocers  in  two  ways:  First,  in  the  featuring  of  price- 
merchandise;  second,  in  the  development  of  private  brands 
either  with  or  without  intent,  as  price-merchandise. 

“Many  distributors  were  so  motivated  because  of  an  exag¬ 
gerated  interpretation  of  the  demand  and  need  of  the  public  for 
foodstuffs  almost  regardless  of  quality,  to  be  offered  at  the 
lowest  possible  price. 

“Other  distributors,  at  the  beginning  of  the  depression,  seeing 
that  numerous  manufacturers,  because  of  the  very  size  and  type 
of  their  businesses,  were  unable  to  adjust  their  selling  prices 
immediately,  following  the  declines  in  raw  material  costs, 
sought  to  expand  their  private  brand  operations  by  offering 
these  brands  to  consumers  at  prices  materially  below  the  cost 
of  manufacturers’  brands. 

“From  a  manufacturer’s  standpoint,  many  felt  that  the  need 
for  meeting  this  distributor  price  situation  and  also  of  meeting 
the  price  situation  caused  by  the  competition  of  local  manu¬ 
facturers’  brands,  sold  on  the  basis  of  price  alone,  and  sold 
without  profit.  This  price  situation  developed  until  the  first 
of  1932  when  distributors,  generally,  found  that  they  were 
operating  a  great  part  of  their  business  on  a  profitless  basis, 
and  when  many  manufacturers  found  that  they  were  facing 
ultimate  bankruptcy  if  their  folly  continued. 

“Today,  it  is  the  unanimous  viewpoint  of  every  chain  of  con¬ 
sequence  in  the  United  States,  of  every  voluntary  chain,  of 
every  wholesale  grocer,  that  profitless  selling  must  stop.  And 
these  great  distributors  are  prepared  to  support  those  manu¬ 
facturers  who  are  putting  profit  back  into  distribution  through 
their  merchandising  practices. 

“About  one  year  ago,  uneconomic  price  cutting  was  at  its 
worst.  Today,  profitless  selling  has  improved.  Industry  after 
industry  is  becoming  more  stable — and  this  improvement  is 
solely  due  to  the  forceful  awakening  in  the  minds  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  men  that  we  must  revert  to  the  old  standards  once  again 
and  restore  merchandising  to  its  proper  place.  That  demands 
that  products  be  sold  at  their  natural  economic  level — that 
everyone  take  pride  in  the  quality  of  their  groods — and  that  the 


grocery  trade  feature  and  offer  quality  to  the  consumer  rather 
than  cheap  brands  at  ridiculous  prices. 

“For  a  year  and  a  half,  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  America,  which  has  had  the  honor  to  educationally 
present  this  great  price  problem  to  manufacturer  and  consumer 
alike,  has  been  giving  educational  leadership  to  the  industry  to 
unite  all  factions  in  curing  this  problem.  Our  educational  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  indorsed  by  our  entire  membership,  which,  as 
probably  you  know,  includes,  with  few  exceptions,  every  promi¬ 
nent  manufacturer  operating  on  a  national  basis  in  the  grocery 
industry. 

“Profitless  selling  is  and  always  will  be  a  mutual  problem, 
and  as  we  continue  our  educational  work  we  must  point  out  to 
the  distributor  some  of  the  things  that  he  can  do  individually 
and  legally  to  solve  the  problem. 

“Here  are  some  of  the  suggestions: 

“a.  Distributors  can  show  less  interest  in  ‘price-merchandise’ 
and  more  interest  in  promoting  the  sale  of  quality  brands.  The 
demand  for  ‘price-merchandise’  even  when  public  interest  in 
this  type  of  merchandise  was  at  its  greatest,  was  exaggerated 
by  the  industry  as  a  whole.  Fortunately  the  trend  is  now  dis¬ 
tinctly  away  from  cheap  goods  but  distributors  can  hasten  the 
movement  by  featuring  fewer  and  fewer  ‘price-items,’  and  pric¬ 
ing  to  show  a  reasonable  profit. 

“b.  What  applies  to  ‘price-merchandise’  applies  equally  to 
price  brands  merchandised  as  ‘price-merchandise.’  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  right  of  any  distributor  to  feature  his 
own  private  brand,  and  only  deals  with  the  utilization  of  undue 
price  advantage.  One  conclusion,  the  trust  of  which  is  incontest¬ 
able,  is  that  no  one  ever  built  a  business  on  any  exclusive  price 
basis,  and  business  that  is  ‘bought’  is  only  temporarily  secured 
so  long  as  the  buyer  makes  a  sacrifice  of  profits. 

“Furthermore,  manufacturers  will  not  stand  by  idly  and  wit¬ 
ness  the  loss  of  great  volume  due  to  demoralized  price-cutting, 
but  when  necessary,  will,  as  they  have  already  done,  meet  price 
with  price. 

“c.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  American  people  has  dimin¬ 
ished.  Consequently,  generally  speaking,  no  old-established 
organization  can  hold  its  former  peak  volume.  So  I  suggest  that 
you  content  yourself  with  your  share  of  the  available  volume — 
seek  to  make  a  profit  on  that  volume.  Further  drastic  price- 
cutting,  even  selling  without  profit,  probably  will  not  secure  the 
lost  volume. 

“d.  With  reference  to  loss  leader  merchandising,  I  suggest 
that  you  do  not  endeavor  to  duplicate  every  competitor’s  loss 
leaders.  The  practice  of  the  most  successful  firms  establish 
that  from  four  to  six  low  price  items  are  sufficient  to  establish 
sufficiently  the  reputation  of  any  store  as  an  economical  source 
of  supply.  Limit  the  number  of  items  used  at  any  one  time. 
Do  not  convert  any  products  or  brands  now  sold  at  a  reason¬ 
ably  profit  into  loss  leaders.  In  that  way,  the  extremes  of  loss 
merchandising  will  be  controlled.” 

KROGER  GROCERY  CONSOLIDATES  OPERATIONS;  FOUR 
NAMED  TO  HANDLE  NEW  DIVISIONS 

EVERAL  important  changes  in  the  Kroger  Grocery  and  Bak¬ 
ing  Company  organization  were  announced  recently  by 
Albert  H.  Morrill,  president,  with  four  of  the  company’s  execu¬ 
tives  being  named  to  new  posts  in  charge  of  the  new  divisions. 

Establishment  of  four  new  departments  has  consolidated 
several  phases  of  the  company’s  operations,  Mr.  Morrill  pointed 
out,  the  newly  created  divisions  being  a  meat  merchandising  di¬ 
vision,  general  manager  of  grocery  merchandising,  general 
manager  of  manufacturing  and  general  manager  of  operations. 
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Appointed  last  year  to  succeed  Alvin  E.  Dodd  as  assistant  to 
the  president  in  charge  of  merchandise  division,  Gordon  P. 
Mougey  is  now  the  general  manager  in  charge  of  grocery  mer¬ 
chandising. 

The  newly-created  meat  merfchandising  division  will  have 
complete  charge  of  the  buying  and  selling  of  meats  throughout 
the  Kroger  organization  with  A.  J.  Schlinkert  as  general  mana¬ 
ger.  Mr.  Schlinkert  has  been  connected  with  Kroger  for  more 
than  fourteen  years  and  has  been  district  manager  in  charge 
of  meat  merchandising  for  the  Western  division  for  the  past 
two  years. 

Named  to  the  new  position  of  general  manager  of  operations, 
Joseph  Bappert,  connected  with  Kroger  for  more  than  27  years, 
recently  was  general  district  manager  and  is  best  known  for  his 
work  in  organizing  and  developing  the  company’s  daily  food 
express  service. 

Promoted  to  general  manager  of  manufacturing,  W.  L.  Camp¬ 
bell  will  supervise  merchandise  and  plant  operations  and  per¬ 
sonnel  problems.  For  more  than  20  years,  Mr.  Campbell  has 
played  an  important  part  in  overseeing  the  company’s  produc¬ 
tion  activities. 

SLACKENING  OF  FAILURES  IN  FINAL  QUARTER  LAST 
YEAR  HELD  ENCOURAGING  FACTOR  IN  ADDRESS 
DELIVERED  AT  NATIONAL  WHOLESALE 
GROCERS’  CONVENTION 

DECLINE  of  6.8  per  cent  in  failures  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in  the  final  three  months  of 
1932  from  the  like  period  in  the  preceding  year,  the  first  such 
decline  to  be  reported  since  1929,  indicates  that  the  weeding  out 
of  the  weak  units  in  the  business  structure  has  been  completed 
and  is  to  be  construed  as  a  definitely  encouraging  factor,  A.  D. 
Whiteside,  president  of  the  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.,  told  the  committee 
on  retail  grocery  merchandising  of  the  National  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association  at  the  recent  annual  convention  in  Chicago. 

Another  favorable  factor,  he  continued,  especially  pleasing 
to  a  credit  man,  is  that  98  per  cent  of  the  business  organizations 
in  this  country  are  still  able  to  meet  their  obligations,  a  fact 
that  “is  not  generally  recognized  by  the  calamity  howlers  of 
the  present  time.” 

Speaking  on  business  failures,  Mr.  Whiteside  pointed  out  that 
but  50  per  cent  of  all  business  made  a  profit  even  during  the 
peak  of  the  prosperity  period  and  there  was  a  failure  percent¬ 
age  of  approximately  one  per  cent  a  year  in  all  businesses.  Last 
year  saw  the  failure  total  reach  a  new  all-time  high  with 
31,890  concerns  out  of  a  total  of  2,235,000  corporate  units  fail¬ 
ing.  Comparing  manufacturing  and  wholesaler-retailer  failures, 
he  stated  that  the  manufacturers’  percentage  was  5.3  per  cent, 
compared  with  1.1  per  cent  of  wholesaler-retailers. 

The  wholesale  grocery  trade  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its 
firm  position  in  the  business  structure  of  the  nation,  Mr. 
Whiteside  continued.  “It  is  remarkable  that  wholesalers  have 
been  able  to  stay  in  business  in  the  face  of  the  open  and  secret 
competition  from  chain  stores  and  the  large  sales  of  postage 
stamp  merchandise  on  which  there  is  no  profit,  such  as  the 
standard  advertised  goods,  which  carry  low  prices  in  all 
markets.” 

Recognition  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  importance  of  the 
position  occupied  by  the  wholesale  distributor  in  the  business 
world  is  now  gaining,  he  declared,  pointing  out  that  the  day-to- 
day  knowledge  of  his  territory  and  its  needs,  which  is  in  the 
possession  of  every  wholesaler,  is  an  invaluable  contribution 
to  business. 

Chain  stores,  Mr.  Whiteside  contended,  have  reached  their 
peak  in  their  present  form  of  business  and  close  attention  is 
being  paid  to  any  indication  as  to  their  future  moves. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  voluntary  chain  store  move¬ 
ment,  which  played  such  an  important  part  in  offsetting  the 
strength  of  the  chain  store  organizations  in  the  grocery  trade 
was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Whiteside  as  “the  most  effective  form 
of  competition  of  the  day  and  one  that  is  bound  to  develop 
because  of  its  potentialities.”  Tbe  central  control  such  as  is 
expressed  in  the  wholesaler-setup  for  the  niovement  was  com¬ 


mended  by  Mr.  Whiteside  who  said  that  he  did  not  favor  the 
retailers  as  dominant  parties  in  this  field. 

The  consuming  public  will  respond  more  fully  to  tbe  appeal 
for  individuality  as  expressed  by  the  independent  merchants 
where  the  service  is  founded  on  a  less  standardized  appeal  than 
the  chains. 

“We  are  not  going  to  wear  uniforms,  eat  postage  stamp  foods 
and  buy  as  automatons,”  he  concluded,  “there  is  still  room  for 
individuality  in  this  country.” 

SALMON  PACKERS  AWAIT  ACTION  BY  CONGRESS  TO 
EQUALIZE  EXCHANGE  VALUES  OF  CURRENCY  TO 
OFFSET  COMPETITION  BY  jAPANESE  FACTORS 

The  plans  of  the  American  salmon  packers  in  Alaska  and 
on  the  Pacific  coast  this  season  depend  mainly  on  a  bill  in 
Congress  to  equalize  exchange  values  of  currency  as  a  curb 
on  imports  of  Japanese  salmon,  Eigil  Buschmann,  of  the  Nakat 
Packing  Corporation,  announced  recently  in  Ketchikan,  Alaska. 

“Under  the  present  exchange  values,  Japan  can  and  does  sell 
her  product  in  America  for  less  than  it  costs  American  canners 
to  put  up  their  pack,”  Mr.  Buschmann  pointed  out. 

“Relying  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  Congress,  Nakat  is 
now  planning  to  operate  all  of  its  canneries  in  Alaska  which 
it  ran  last  year.  But  unless  favorable  action  is  obtained  on 
this  bill,  the  plans  of  all  American  canners  for  this  summer’s 
operations  will  be  shot  to  pieces.” 

In  commenting  on  the  current  “Buy-in-Alaska”  campaign 
carried  out  the  Ketchikan  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Busch¬ 
mann  pointed  out  that  “exclusive  of  taxes,  Nakat  spent  $85,000 
last  year  in  southeastern  Alaska  alone,  in  addition  to  its  out¬ 
lay  in  the  Bering  Sea  region. 


The  rapid  decline  of  the  Japanese  yen  follows  the  rise  of  the 
military  party  in  that  country  to  power  with  the  consequent 
gain  in  appropriations  to  carry  on  military  operations  in  China. 
Weakness  in  the  country’s  financial  condition  with  a  constantly 
rising  national  deficit  brought  the  yen  down  sharply  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Japanese  salmon  packers. 

With  a  parity  of  approximately  50  cents,  the  Japanese  yen 
is  currently  selling  around  20  cents  in  foreign  exchange  mar¬ 
kets.  With  this  differential,  the  tariff  on  imports,  formerly 
sufficient  to  protect  the  American  canners,  is  practically  mean¬ 
ingless  inasmuch  as  the  Japanese  packer  can,  as  Mr.  Busch¬ 
mann  points  out  above,  lay  his  product  down  in  New  York  at 
a  lower  price  than  the  cost  of  packing  by  American  canners. 

TRADE  MARKS 


Following  are  trade-mark  applications  for  canned  foods  and 
fresh  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  pending  in  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Office,  which  have  been  passed  for  publication  and  are  in  line  for 
early  registration,  unless  opposition  is  filed  promptly. 

For  further  information  address  Mason,  Fenwick  &  Lawrence, 
Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers,  600  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

As  an  additional  service  to  its  readers.  The  Canning  Trade 
offers  an  advanced  search  free  of  charge  on  any  mark  they  may 
contemplate  adopting  or  registering. 


SWEET  NUT,  bacon,  hams,  boiled  ham,  sliced  bacon.  Use 
claimed  since  July  15,  1927,  by  Reliable  Packing  Co.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

VO-LONA,  sausage.  Use  claimed  since  June  22,  1932,  by  F. 
G.  Vogt  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

VITA  GHEE,  canned  fruits.  Use  claimed  since  June  26,  1932, 
by  Sunical  Packing  Company,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

COLUMBIA  and  picture  of  statue  of  Liberty,  for  vegetable 
pickles.  Use  claimed  since  March,  1932,  by  Mrs.  E.  G.  Kidd, 
Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

LA  ARENESCA  and  girl  holding  fish,  preserved  fish.  Use 
claimed  since  April  1,  1919,  by  Rosalino  Gonzalez,  San  Juan  de 
la  Arena,  Spain. 

CALAVOIL,  food  oils.  Use  claimed  since  June  20,  1932,  by 
Calavo  Growers  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

EATWELL  and  dog  design,  prepared  food  for  dogs,  cats  and 
camiverous  animals.  Use  claimed  since  March  25,  1932,  by 
Atlas  Canning  Company,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
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Prices  ^ven  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figtires  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ’Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Canned  Vegetables  canned  vegetables— Contlnned  canned  fruits— Continnad 

®  _  Balto.  N.Y.  Balto  N  T 

Balto.  N.Y.  SAUER  KRAUTt  PEACHES’ 

ASPARAGUS’  (California)  Standard  No  2 

"5i2 “ - z  *•“  s.. i:55  LIS 

. --  =  l:S  No.  2.20  ss  "s  rz 

’  No  2% - -  2.86  SPINACH*  Seconds.  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Green  Mammoth.  nT"2 .  2.80  2.75  ^ .  -85  .85  UnP^led-  No.  9  ■  .  .  - 

Medium  No  2 .  2.30  2.75  No.  21.4  . .  1.35  .  Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  8.36  „„„„ 

Ijiro-e  No  2  .  2.55  2.75  No.  3  . .  1.20 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq —  — —  2.80  No.  10  . . . .  4.00  8.60  f  *  -m  01/  •.  .tk  ,  cn 

Small.  No.  1  aq -  2.16  California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast  .  J  « 

Sm.ll.  NO.  IM - S.0S  Sm„4.,d  No.  10: . .  .....  3.75  IS  ZZ  ilJS 

BAKED  BEANS*  SUCCOTASH*  Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10 .  . . 

ig  n~  .. .  . . 40  „..™  Standard  Green  Com,  Fresh  Limas,  Crushed.  Extra,  No.  10 .  4.10  4.25 

No.  2%  . — . 77i^......»  No-  2  . 85  ........  Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 .  ....... 

No.  10  2.35  standard  Green  Cora,  Dried  Limas,  Porto  Rico  No.  10 .  . . . 


BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 . . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10„.. . 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green_« . . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green......„_..— ~.™ 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White..~~.~...~~~.— 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . - . 

Soaked.  No.  2 . . 

BEETS* 

Baby.  No.  2.- . — . — . 

Whole.  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  3 . . . . . 

Whole.  No.  10 . - 

Cut,  No.  2 . . 

Cut.  No.  10 - 

Diced,  No.  10 . - . - 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . - . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2....— 

Diced,  No.  10..................~....~ . . 


.60  .65 

2.76  3.00 


1.26  1.30 

6.00  6.55 

1.00  1.06 
6.15  5.25 

.76  .90 

3.75  . 

.55  .65 
3.00  3.50 


1.10  - 

.70  _ 

1.00  _ 

8.00  3.75 


,75  _ 

8.25  _ 

.67% - 

3.00  _ 


Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . .  «. — 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . — . . 

Extra;  Standard,  No.  10 .  - 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 8®.," 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2....................  .82%., 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80  « 

Standard,  No.  10 . - . . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2......„...— .75  > 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . .65  m 

Standard,  No.  2 . 60 

Standard,  No.  10......~........~..»— ....  8.50  ‘ 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 90  . 

Split.  Np.  10.._ . — . -  8.00  , 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  ., 

No.  10  . -  4.00  m 

Fancyf  No.  2 . 80  ., 

No.  10  .  4.25  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 85  .. 

No.  10  . . . . . 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . —  , 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3a . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . .  . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  1  Blarly  June,  4s . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.25 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  28 .  1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 92% 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 90 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  5.75  I 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss .  5.25  I 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  4.85  I 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . . .  ....... 


. . 90 

.80  1.00 
2.76  8.00 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 
Balto. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . ... _ _  ....—  . 

No.  2%  . 67% 

No.  3  . . . .  .70  . 

No.  10  . ; .  2.20  ; 

SPINACH* 

Standard.  No.  2 . 85 

No.  2%  . .  1.35  .. 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . 4.00  J 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Cora,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 85  .. 

Standard  Green  Cora,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . .75  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 90  ., 

SWEET  POTATOESt 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory . 70  ., 

No.  2%  . 85 

No.  3  . 90  .. 

No.  10 .  2.60 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 45  ., 

F.  O.  B.  County . 40 

No.  2  . 70  ., 

F.  O.  B.  County . 65  ., 

No.  8  .  1.05 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.00  .. 

No.  10  .  2.85  ., 

F.  O.  B.  County....„ . „....  2.75  ., 

Standard.  No.  1 . 35 

F.  O.  B.  County . 35  ., 

No.  2  . 57% 

F.  O.  B.  County . 55  ., 

No.  3  . 90 

F.  O.  B.  County . 87%.. 

No.  10  .  2.75  . 

F.  O.  B.  County  .  2.60  I 

TOMATO  PITREFt  (F.  O.  R.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 35 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  2.75  i 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmingrs . 35  .. 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.50  ., 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 40  - 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES’  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . . . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack.... . . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 


1.15  1.15 

1.30  1.30 


No.  10,  water . 

3.25 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

1.35 

No.  10  . . . 

CHERRIES’ 

6.60 

4.75 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

— 

Extra  Preserv^,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Fancy,  Red  Pitted,  No.  10.... 

4.25 

California  Standard,  2%..— ............... 

....  , 

1.76 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

2.00 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

2.10 

Standard  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . . . 

— 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  5  . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  5  Juice . 

PEARS* 

Standards.  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.. 

No.  2%  . . . . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%... 

Fancy  . . — . . . 

Choice  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 


.60  . 

1.10  1.35 

3.25  . 

.72% . 

1.25  . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup.  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . . 


STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  ....... 

Preserved,  No.  2 . . . .  1.45  ........ 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 75  ........ 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2....«. .  1.50  ....„_ 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.60  2.60 

No.  lOs  . 9.60  8.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE’ 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans .  ........  .... _ 

1-lb.  cans  . .  .70 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans .  1.10  . . 


Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz.. 

%-Ib.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . 


Standards,  4  oz.. 

6  oz . . 

8  oz . 


Selects,  6  oz.. 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  % . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 _ 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . . 

Flat.  No.  % . . . 

Chums,  Tall  . . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall......„.. 


o 

00 

1.00 

1.70 

2.00 

1.65 

1.65 

1.35 

. 

.95 

.70 

.60 

.87% 

.96 

2.35 

2.86 

.76 

.82%  .82% 
1.22%  1.35 


Dry,  No.  1 . 1.10  1.00 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large _  1.10  1.10 

SARDINESg  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless .  *2.50 

%  Oil,  keys .  *3.16 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  *3.60 

%  Oil,  carton  . . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  . . . . 

Mustard,  Keyless  .  *2.75 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  dS’s........— ..  8.00  *8.06 

TUNA  FISHg  (California),  per  case 

White,  %s  .  7.30  . . . 

White,  Is  . 13.66  . . . 

Blue  Fin,  %8 . . . . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . . . . .  _.... 

Striped,  %8  ............................................  3.36  ....... 

Striped,  %s  .  4.80  6.26 

Striped,  Is  .  8.76  . 

Yellow,  %8,  Fancy....™................,^......  4.66 

Yellows,  %8,  Fancy......^..^....^....^......  7.80  ........ 

Yellow.  Is  ISlfg 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-- 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS— Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  in  Leatherette. 
Stamped  in  Gold 
Sixe  6*  x!9' 

386  patfes. 


Price 

$10.00 

Postaxe 

PrepaicL 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Publisher  of  the 
Industry’s  Literature 


advice  and  aid  from 


men  who  know  their 


jobs  at  the  Canning 


in  winter  months,  or 


plant,  in  the  laboratoryt 


at  the  summer  peak 


or  along  the  shipping 


when  time  moves 


swiftly,  and  it's  either 


•  CANS  and  SERVICE! 


wherever  there  are 


•  Year  'round  1  .  .  this 


CAN 


SERVICE  follow  -  up 


from  Baltimore  and 


Hamilton,  Ohio.  Timely 


CAN  arrivals 
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